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CHARLES SEYMOUR- WHITMAN 


The Fusion candidate for District-Attorney of New York. A character 
study of Judge Whitman will be found on pages 8 and 9 of this issue 
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Comment 


How the “ World” Feels About It 

TAMMANY is not fit to govern the city and GAYNOR is 
not fit to be Mayor. The World unquestionably knows 
the truth of the first of these assertions, and, we sus- 
pect, is also unwillingly aware of the truth of the 
second of them. Yet it seems to be trying to save 
‘lammany and to elect GAayNor.—HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





The World knows that Tammany is unfit to govern 
the city. That is why it is opposing all the Demo- 
cratic candidates who belong to Tammany Hall. But 
it does not know that Judge Gaynor is unfit to be 
Mayor, and will welcome any proof that HARPER'S 
WEEKLY can produce. We do not mean opinion, but 
proof. We have our own opinion on the subject, 
which is that Judge Gaynor, in spite of his faults, 
would make a better Mayor than either of his oppo- 
nents.—The World, October 23d. 


The Werexry will not try to produce proofs of 
Judge GAYNor’s unfitness to be Mayor. Mr. Ivins 
and the Hearst papers are doing it with great 
energy, and if they cannot convince the World we 
couldn’t. We doubt, indeed, if the Judge’s unfit- 
ness to administer an office he has never held is 
susceptible of proof. Ilis fitness, unfitness, 
must remain a matter of opinion, and opinion, 
rather than proof, will sway the voters for or 
against him. Our opinion of his unfitness is based 
on our impressions of his character and on his 


or 


record as a judge—on the same body of facts, no 
doubt, on which the 7'imes reaches the conclusions 
quoted in another column, and on which the World 
bases a contrary opinion, 

About the unfitness of Tammany to govern the 
city, we are glad to find the World in full 
cord with us. The wonder is that, feeling as it 
does on that subject, it should see its way to sup- 


ac- 


port Tammany’s candidate for Mayor. 


How the “Sun” Feels About It 
“One consolation at least,” says the Sun, “ will 
remain to the Tlon. Orro T. BANNArD at the close 


of the present campaign, whatever its outcome.” 


Betrayed by his party leaders. deserted by his asso- 
ciates on the fusion ticket, whose selfish pursuit of 
votes early subordinated any alleged devotion to prin- 
ciple, the victim of such bargaining, swapping, and 
trading as would disgrace an honest push-cart peddler, 
Mr. BANNARR has conducted himself with simple di- 
rect loyalty to the parties and the principles which 
were proclaimed in advance of his nomination. 

In a campaign which promptly sought the level of 
gutter and steadfastly retained the odor of the 
sewer, Mr. BANNARD has fulfilled the tasks incident to 
an unsought nomination with dignity and honor, Not 
even the sickening treachery of those named with him 
to advocate a principle, not even the disgusting tumult 
and the notoriety achieving tactics of opponents, has 
deflected him from his course. Not even the tempta- 
tion to achieve head-lines, even if election were un- 
likely, has shaken the steadfastness of his purpose or 
weakened his determination issues, not in- 
dividuals, and publie policy, not private characters. 


the 


to discuss 


Ten days before election seems early to pro- 
nounce Mr. Bannarp’s political obituary. The 
Sun speaks handsomely of him, yet there is a grain 
too much of the “I come to bury Cesar, not to 


praise him,” in its remarks. Does it want to help 


him or to beat him, we wonder? Does it think 
to help him by saying that his associates have 
betrayed him? Perhaps so. The Sun is not 


constructive. It is purely a journal of criticism. 


It ean only help a candidate by pounding some- 
body else, and perhaps it is trying to help Mr. 
Bannakp by pounding all his other helpers. 

Might it not better pound his rivals? 

It speaks very handsomely indeed of him: 
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Alone among his allies he has stood fast amid the 
wild skedaddle of the purveyors of principles to catch 
unclean but no valid votes... . Out of a cam- 
paign where expediency, self-interest, and undisguised 
hunger for office have kept him “the lonely child,” 
and abuse, vituperation, and gutter foulness have ob- 
secured his campaign from public attention, Mr. BAN- 
NARD will bring his self-respect and the respect of the 
community, and this personal victory he will have to 
share with no candidate or party leader. 


less 


So it says, and does Mr. Bannarp no more than 
justice, however far from just is its estimate of 
Mr. Bannarv’s associates. 


Vote for Bannard 

Any way to bring Bannarp to the front. He is 
the best candidate for any office that is up in this 
campaign in New York. All ye people—as the 
Judge would say—vote for Bannarp! Go and look 
at him; ‘go and hear him speak; read his speeches, 
all of them you can get hold of! Every one of 
them is to the point; simple, direct, modest, coura- 
geous, and honest. We knew when BaNNArD was 
nominated that he was one of the best men in New 
York and one of the best qualified to be Mayor, 
but he has run even better—borne himself better— 
in this mixed-up campaign than we had hoped for. 
Te is far and away the best candidate for every 
voter who wants honest, efficient, and economical 
government in New York. The chance to get such 
a man into the service of the people ought not to 
He is disinterested; he is unselfish; he 
is a dispassionate, cool-headed, expert man. He 
has a better chance to win than Hearst has; there- 
fore, don’t throw your Bannarp vote for Hearst, 
thinking that is the way to beat Tammany. 

Vote for Bannarp! He is the right man to be 
Mayor! 


be lost. 


Respectability 

Of only one thing can we be sure. Mr. HEARST is 
getting respectable. We all may live to see Harvard 
confer upon him an LL.D.—The Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

There could hardly a better thing happen than 
for Mr. Ilkarst to become respectable, if you un- 
derstand the word to mean, as it should mean, 
“worthy of respect.” “Respectable” is a word 
that has suffered much from the character of its 
associations, but one of our jobs in this world is 
to become respectable. The pinch is to get to be 
respected by the right people on the right grounds. 
There are lots of folks whose respect is belittling, 
and some whose respect is damning, but in the long 
run the mass of the people are apt to respect the 
right men. 


Tammany and the Trade in White Slaves 

We wish we had space to print in the WrEkLy 
the whole of Grorce Kisse Turner’s narration 
in McClure’s Magazine of the system of recruiting 
girls ‘for the lucrative business of prostitution of 
which New York has come to be the greatest centre 
in the world. An extract from Mr. TurNer’s arti- 
cle is copied in another column. 

Everybody who supports Tammany must be paid 
for it. That is the Tammany understanding of 
its business. It is in the business of controlling 
the government of the city of New York for the 
profit that is in it for itself. It needs a vast deal 
of help to maintain its control and it expects to 
pay for all the important help it receives. Even 
the help of the infamous scoundrels who thrive on 
prostitution is useful to Tammany and gets its 
reward, we suppose, in a certain measure of pro- 
tection or neglect. To break up the business of 
these creatures is dificult under any administra- 
tion, but under Tammany rule, with the SULLIVANS 
in control of the East Side, and politieal pull ef- 
fective in the Police Department, it is well-nigh 
impossible, 


McCarren 

There were certain things that Brooklyn could feel 
confident of as long as he was alive and active. One 
was that the Democracy in that borough would not 
beeome a tail to Fourteenth Street. 

So, truly, says the Evening Sun of Parrick HeNryY 
McCarren. It cannot be denied that McCarren 
had great gifts of leadership. He was anengaging 
and appealing figure of a man, admirable in such 
important human particulars as to make it the 
more regretted that he was not trained in a differ- 
ent school and employed in different business. 
Thousands of people who heartily disapproved of 
most of his activities have followed the details of 
his illness with solicitude and sighed to read of 
his death. Rest to his soul! We have fought 
and are fighting now all he was and all he stood 
for. He represented almost perfectly that in 
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politics which patriotic Americans must continue 
to tight ceaselessly and with all their strength 
if this Republic is to endure and. to shape itself, 
in its still unimagined greatness, after the fashion 


of its founders’ ideal. Their sober vision he 
probably never saw. What he did see—he, an 
Trish boy, child of poverty and heir to memories 
of Old World oppression—was a great, rich city, 
and he conquered it and ruled it and held it with 
a firm hand against all others of his kind. His 
kind, let us hope, will some day pass: it is for 
that we must go on fighting. But he was far from 
being the worst of his kind: not a coward, not a 
liar, not a sneak; a bad man, perhaps, a power for 
evil, but a man—and with Ireland’s unequalled 
appeal to the imaginations and the human sym- 
pathy of men who are not like him, and could 
not be, and would not be. His power was not 
unlike that of the Merpic1 and the Visconti in 
Italy of five hundred years ago. It is for us all 
to reflect upon the reasons why, if we must have 
the one-man power, we should find ourselves ruled 
by a Croker and a McLaucuuin, a Murpnuy and 
a McCarren, rather than by men more like the 
MepiIct. 


West is West 
“Oh, East is East and West is West ”— 

but how long will they stay put and distinct? 
The Times’s correspondent, travelling through the 
Middle West and taking notes, has reported the 
Republicans out there as standing firm for a sub- 
stantial revision of the tariff downward, not con- 
vineed that they have got it, and unreconciled 
to ALpricH and Cannon. We trust they will re- 
main of the same mind—only more so—until they 
vet a chance to express themselves at the polls. 
On this question and some others, let West be 
West till the cows come home. The power of the 
Middle-Western Republicans against ALprRICH is 
limited, and they probably understand well enough 
that he is not precisely their game. But Speaker 
Cannon is. Let them hit him hard enough next 
autumn, and to set him up again will take more 
succor than Tammany Hall, the New York State 
Republican machine, and a few time - serving 
Southern Democrats can furnish. 

The Speaker is highly indignant at the way 
things seem to be going, ‘and wants to know 
whether the minority of Republican Senators and 
Representatives who voted against the tariff bill, 
or the majority who voted for it, and the Presi- 
dent who signed it, constitute the Republican 
party: to which the Times correctly replies that 
ueither group is the party. The party is the mass 
of Republican voters throughout the country, and 
its latest authoritative utterance is the Chicago 
platform, demanding tariff revision according to 
a plain rule or plan which the progressive minority 
in Congress tricd to follow and which the Speaker 
and Arpricu and the majority refused to follow. 
The West can stay West, therefore, without ceas- 
ing to be Republican; and by so doing it can 
render a great service to the whole country and 
to a good cause—and also, in the long run, to the 
Republican party itself. 


But is East alf East? 
Standing firm, the 
standing alone. It is 


West will not find itself 
true that the Eastern Re- 
publicans seem in this matter of the regeneration 
of their party to lag behind. One hears of no 
such revolt against ALpricu in New England: as 
that against Cannon in the West. Even so in- 
dependent a Republican as Congressman McCatu 
of Massachusetts, while admitting that every duty 
in the wool sehedule might have been cut ten 
per cent. “without trenching upon the necessary 
‘anount of protection,” nevertheless defends and 
praises the law as a whole. His defence of it has 
as much weight as any other Republican’s could 
have, but it would have more if Mr. McCa.i 
were not himself held chiefly responsible for the 
retention of the dutx on cotton bagging after 
the Senate had struck it out. . So would New 
England’s complacency be more convineing if it 
were not clear that New England fared better in 
the revision than any other section. Her manu- 
facturers wanted free hides and cheaper coal and 
iron ore, and got them, while at the same time 
keeping or raising the high duties on woollens 
and cottons and other things they manufacture. — 
Nevertheless, New England is not the entire 
Fast, nor are the manufacturers New England. 
We believe the Western progressives have more 
sympathy in that quarter than is commonly sup- 
posed, and should not be surprised if the Rhode 
Island Democrats were right when they declared 
in their State convention that AtpricH could not 
he re-elected by popular vote. His and his voice- 

















less colleague’s security lies in the rotten-borough 
epportionment, holding over from Colonial times, 
which gives to a minority of the Rhode Island 
electorate a majority in the Legislature. 

One triumph over AtpricH and his methods the 
progressives may already record. His tactics dur- 
ing the special session were to treat them, as near- 
ly as possible, as if they were not there at all. 
His announcement that he will take the lecture 
platform to explain his fortheoming currency 
scheme indicates that he has at least begun to 
take notice of public opinion. When the demand 
for real and thoroughgoing tariff reform gets it- 
self firmly voiced and rightly organized, whether 
its spokesmen and leaders shall be Democratic or 
progressive Republican, New England will not be 
less responsive than it was to CLEVELAND and 
RusseLL in 1890 and 1892. Nor will New York, 
tor that matter, with its immense stake in our 
foreign trade, or any other part of the East. 


And is South Stiff South? 

No matter whether or to what extent East stays 
East or West stays West, the South is bound to 
come in for more and more attention. Senator 
AupricH was not without his usual strong sense 
of the main chance when he addressed his defence 
of the high cotton schedule so pointedly to the 
Southerners in the Senate. In the current num- 
ber of the South Atlantic Quarterly, Mr. Tuomas 
Ff. Parker, a leading and a very bright Southern 
eotton-manufacturer, tells in striking fashion how 
the South Carolina cotton-mill has changed South 
Carolina. For one thing, it has drawn over one- 
fifth of the State’s white population from small 
farms into cities and mill villages. That is only 
typical of what has been done by the furnaces and 
iron-mills at Birmingham and other new manu- 
facturing enterprises all over the great and various 
region from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 
President Tare has discovered that the South is 
very much alive, and he will discover it some more 
during his present visit. 

The growth of manufactures has undoubtedly 
caused also a growth of protection sentiment, and 
it is not folly for protectionists to hope for some 
gains in the South to make up for losses in the 
West. Provided those gains come through the 
election of avowed Republicans to Congress, and 
not through the disloyalty of Congressmen elected 
as Democrats on a low-tariff platform, they will be 
legitimate. We have repeatedly expressed the 
hope and faith that the South will not continue 
to feel herself bound to one party, no matter what 
its leadership or trend may be. But the new life 
and energy and prosperity and hopefulness and 
sitting-up-and-taking-notice is not confined to 
manufacturing centres or to industry in general. 
it goes into everything, and means that the South 
is arriving and means to continue to arrive. It 
will not arrive fully in polities merely by dividing 
and electing more and more Republicans. It will 
have found itself completely only when in both 
parties it shall speak out as clearly and firmly, 
and with as little harking backward to the past, 
as any other quarter of the Dnion. It ought, in 
fact, onee it is so minded, to find independence 
and honesty even a little easier than other quar- 
ters, because it is as vet less dominated by “ the 
interests.” The demagogue, rather than the boss 
in league with the predaceous multi-millionaire, 
bas been its bane. We are very hopeful that the 
Southern delegates to the next Republican national 
convention will not be puppets in the control of 
Northern managers. We are equally hopeful that 
the Southern delegates to the next Democratic 
convention will represent the real manhood of 
their action, and refuse to follow blindly where 
Bryan or any like him may lead. 


A Might-have-been 

Had such been the case last year, there might 
have been a real contest for the control of the 
zovernment. For it was the South—Southern 
newspapers of the better sort admit it—which 
made the decision between a third trial of Bryan- 
ism and a saner and more hopeful programme. 
Had its decision been different—that is to say, 
had its wiser heads and its true interests prevail- 
ed—the cause of tariff reform would to-day have 
more to depend on than the strength of a brave 
faction in a party long given over to high pro- 
tection. Here is what, according to his latest 
biographer, Grover OLEVELAND said in the early 
spring of 1898, when it hegan to appear that Bryan 
would be nominated again: 





We are on the verge, as it seems to me, of losing 
our distinctive issue of tariff reform for which, dur- 
ing all the chances and changes of the past, we have 
stood. As T see it, if we fail this year the Republicans 
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will take up the question in such a way that we can- 
not hope to recover our ownership of it. That they 
will tinker with it is certain. 

Well, they have tinkered with it—and not, we 
freely admit, without some real correction of 
abuses. Whether they have succeeded in stealing 
the issue for good and all depends on two things: 
the strength of the reactionary forces among 
themselves, and the ability of Democrats, partic- 
ularly of Southern Democrats, to come to their 
senses in time. 


Justice Peckham 

The State of New York was most honorably 
represented on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court by the late Justice Peckuam. He 
was the whole of a man—a man, as we say, when 
such a one dies—“of the old school”; of noble 
character; of unflinching courage and exact in- 
tegrity; a judge of great distinction and useful- 
ness, who, at very considerable sacrifice of ease and 
riches, gave the best years of his life to our service. 





Morse 

The experiences of CuarLes W. Morse with the 
courts and American justice have seemed, so far, 
to do him good. He came from Maine with no 
perceptible prejudice in favor of law or lawful 
conduct. His idea was to get what he wanted any 
way he could, and he got many things. A great 
deal has been done in the last three years to teach 
him discrimination in methods. We suspect that 
discipline and instruction have been blessed to 
Morsr. We suspect that he is ethically a better 
man that he was. It would be a great waste of 
discipline and affliction if he wasn’t. We are al- 
most sure he has more respect for law than he 
had. Jt has been taught to him, and he has had 
time to think about it. If he has not improved— 
is not a much better man than he was—all signs 
tail. 

If fifteen years in prison would continue to de- 
velop the good in his character, that would help to 
reconcile observers to the sentence that he is under. 
But nobody can be sure that it will. To be sure, 
the purpose of the sentence is not only his im- 
provement. but the determent of other folks from 
doing such things as he did. But Morse is such 
a very interesting creature that it is impossible not 
to think of him and want the best to be made of 
him. It seems wasteful to shut him up for so 
leng, but to pardon him would not seem right. 
As society grows wiser, length of sentence is 
more and more related to the culprit and less to 
his crime. There are convicts who ought never 
to be let out of prison and others who should have 
no more than the shortest term that will serve to 
point a moral. Morse seems to us to belong in 
the latter class. 


Mr. Taft and His Travels 
ASHLAND, OREGON, October 16, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I noticed in your issue of October 2d, the in- 
quiry of “ A Reader ” asking whether you “ considered 
it right and proper that the whole people should be 
called upon to pay the travelling expenses of the 
President of the United States, who uses the oppor- 
tunity to make Republican speeches, ete,” also noticed 
your positive affirmative answer and reasons. 

Are you expecting your readers to believe your 
answer would have been as positively in the aflirma- 
tive, had it been other than a Republican or “ con- 
servative Democratic ” President (Eastern Democrat) ? 
Now would it? Hold up your hand, Col. 

T am, sir, 
IRA SHANDY. 


Our hand is up, Ira. If a President was trav- 
elling about, disseminating doctrines that we con- 
sidered false and dangerous, we would doubtless 
complain all we could of his speeches, but we don’t 
think we would complain because he was travelling 
at the cost of the people. We think it well that 
you folks in Oregon should see your President 
from time to time, and if that is to be, he must 
go to you, since you cannot all come to him. But 
a President cannot travel like an ordinary citizen, 
and the cost of Presidential journeys is too great 
to be defrayed out of the Presidential salary. To 
the people, however, it is a bagatelle, and we think 
it much more seemly that the people should pay 
it than that it should be contributed by the rail- 
roads. 

But as for Mr. Tart’s present journey, we shall 
be glad when it is over and he is back in Wash- 
ington and on the job. He is needed there very 
much. We hear persons well affected toward him 
assert, with some impatience, that he went West 
too soon and before the work of his administration 
was sufficiently well started to spare him. They 
think he might better have deferred it until next 
year. No doubt his anxiety to defend the Payne 
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bill in the Progressive States and to win support 
for other policies hurried him off. The diplomatic 
service, for one thing. greatly needs his attention. 
The Crane episode was very bad for it and would 
hardly have happened, we think, except in vacation 
time. 


When Gaynor Helped Tammany 


REMOVAL A VICTORY 
CADETS 
(From “ The Daughters of the Poor,’ by George Kibbe 
Turner, in McClure’s Magazine) 


BINGHAM’S FOR PROCURERS AND 


Tuts class of political criminal [the male procurers 
and “* cadets” who live on women] has had a distinct 
tendency toward greater and greater license. The type 
of youth first known as cadet was a slinking, cowardly 
person, who was physically formidable only to the 
more timid foreign immigrants. Now, and especially 
since the young Italian has taken up this profession 
in New York, the gangs of these men have constantly 
grown uglier and bolder. A curious similarity is shown 
between these gangs as they have developed in New 
York and the apaches, the bands of city savages in 
Paris whose violent crimes were responsible for the 
recent reintroduction of capital punishment in France. 

The highway assaults, murders, and street fights 
that New York has suffered from in the last five years 
have come from an exactly similar class of organiza 
tion. For two years past the operations of these gangs 
have been curtailed by the activity against them of the 
Police Department, under the administration of General 
Bingham. Gradually his campaign led to the higher 
and more important enterprises which they made head- 
quarters for themselves and their women. It extended 
first through the centres about the Bowery, Second 
Avenue, and Chatham Square, and finally to the asso- 
ciated summer headquarters at Coney Island. Then, 
suddenly, General Bingham was removed by Mayor 
McClellan. 

The various interests dependent upon the procuring 
and sale of women considered this event their first 
victory. But now all eyes of these people are coneen 
trated on the main issue this fall. Will or will not 
Tammany be elected? The whole future of their career 
in New York hangs upon the issue of this event. And 
they are preparing to work for the Democratic party 
with every means in their power. 





The Dangerous Candidate 
(From the New York Times, October 23d) 

Wury is it that so many men feel, think, and say 
that William J. Gaynor would be dangerous as Mayor 
of New York City? That comment upon his candidacy 
is everywhere heard. 

The belief that it would be dangerous to clothe Mr. 
Gaynor with the powers of the Mayor’s office grows out 
of his public career and his public utterances. He has 
been a political judge. During the time that he has 
held judicial office his behavior on the bench and off 
the bench has been unseemly. More than ten years ago 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard administered to him a most 
pointed remonstrance, a grave rebuke, because of the 
improprieties of his conduct. Mr. Shepard told him 
that. he had no right to make use of the dignity of his 
office and of the standing it gave him to win personal 
popularity and advance his political fortunes by dema- 
gogic appeals to the discontented and excitable part 
of the community. We have referred to his citation 
of bad law in the Coney Island Five-cent Fare matter 
a few years ago as a cause of «public disorder and 
rioting. That was a seandalous act; it was more than 
that, it was dangerous. Men distrust a judge who is 
also a demagogue. Mr. Gaynor’s judicial career has 
inspired distrust, not confidence. 

He would be dangerous as Mayor because he is 
ignorant of municipal affairs. His speeches show it. 
They are full of blunders, of misstatements that show 
surprising want of familiarity with the city’s business. 
And he seems to be most violent and vituperative about 
matters as to which he is most deeply in error. He is 
reckless of speech. ‘Two years ago he said in a public 
address that if the railroads did not obey the law the 
people would go out and tear up the tracks and destroy 
them. He appears to have no sound and matured 
theories of administration, but is concerned chiefly not 
with building up, but with tearing down. He talks of 
revenges, of the vindictive pursuit of the persons he 
describes as malefactors, punishments to be meted out 
to those he does not like. 

In contrast with this he seems to have an astonishing 
tenderness for that class of the community that is 
under the special protection of the Sullivans. His 
tirades .against General Bingham. his prating about 
“ personal iiberty,” and his denunciation of “* crowbar ” 
methods in dealing with offences against the laws, mean 
nothing if they do not mean that he would favor 
greater leniency in dealing with gamblers and dive- 
keepers. It is quite impossible to understand why a 
judge who has been vears upon the bench should come 
to take that view, but there are his words. What 
other interpretation do they bear? 

Men who respect the laws and have no tenderness 
for criminals feel that it would be dangerous to put the 
power to appoint a Police Commissioner into the hands 
of Mr. Gaynor. He might be entirely satisfactory to 
the Sullivans; it would help their.“ business.” But no 
decent man in this town desires the appointment as 
Police Commissioner of one in sympathy with the ideas 
the Tammany candidate has repeatedly expressed. 

There is solid ground for the belief that Judge 
Gaynor would be dangerous as Mayor. The way to 
avert that danger is to elect Mr. Bannard. . .. On 
any theory of city government, on any theory of re- 
forms the government of this city urgently demands, 
he is a better candidate, who would make a better 
Mayor, a vastly better Mayor, than Mr. Gaynor or 
Mr. Hearst. He is the man to elect. 

































































































Correspondence 


GENIUS—-NOT WANTED 
New York, October 21, 1909. 
Vo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—It has long since been admitted that the meas- 
ure of a nation’s real greatness in the history of 
civilization is the genius it produces. Greece and 
Rome live to-day as determining factors in our de- 
velopment by virtue of the amazing amount of pure 
thought they produced. It may not be too much to 
say that a large part of the subsequent civilization of 
Europe and America has consisted in applying the 
thought of Greece and Rome to life. Our own land, 
above all others, has devoted itself to the application 
of ideas to life until there is serious danger of our 
losing ourselves in mere appliances and failing to 
add to the spiritual data of civilization. We are al- 
ready branded as a commercial nation—a people en- 
tirely absorbed in the give and take of life, the ae- 
cumulation of physical comforts, the spread of ma- 
terial stuffs. We are undoubtedly slowly and surely 
fulfilling the chief aim of democracy, the raising of 
the general level of comfort and intelligence. But at 
what cost are we doing it! It is poor economics to 
pursue a course without even a fleeting recognition of 
what we are paying. We are building up, indeed, a 
comfortable, fairly well-informed democracy at the 
cost of any possible higher literary, artistic, philo- 
sophie development. The masses, with their half- 
baked intelligences, their material ideals, their purely 
physical wants, are ruling our land and slowly forcing 
their ideals upon older and finer civilizations. We, 
perhaps, may stand almost alone, in our ability in the 
course of a century and a quarter, to forego pro- 
ducing a single first-class genius in any field except 
that of material invention—the multiplying of the 
appliances of life. 

The people rule. And the people are interested in 
wealth, government, comforts, so-called public affairs, 
and its general attitude toward genius is that it is 
an inconvenient commodity—not wanted. The faint- 
est embryonic sparks of genius are met with surprised 
questioning -— not to say suspicion. The question 
genius meets on every hand is—What is the use of 
this? 

An editor of a popular magazine, meeting by chance 
ene of his authors in a sculptor’s studio, took occasion 
to expound there and then his profound distrust of 
all art and artistic endeavor; the multiplication of 
machinery—necessary and good enough in its way— 
and the photographie reproduction of life, the emo- 
tions and difficulties and thoughts of the common run 
of folk seemed to him all that was necessary. There 
was nothing unusual or surprising in his point of 
view; it is the general and popular one. Only here 
and there does one meet an intelligence that eveu 
questions this opinion. 

But perhaps it is wise to revert every now and then 
to the old Socratic method and ask ourselves if we 
really are on the right track. Are we setting the true 
value upon things? Or in encouraging the people 
to believe that in the mere increase of product, in 
the mere multiplication of comforts and materials, 
they have reached the goal of living, are we not, per- 
haps, marching to the verge of the abyss beyond which 
lies disaster? One of the more striking phenomena 
of living to-day is that more people are flinging life 
away than ever before. There is more wilful suicide 
day by day than the world has yet known of. It is 
also very often people .of higher sensibilities who 
throw life off as unbearable, or who merely endure 
life as an evil which it were cowardly to evade. The 
tone of the most optimistic of our Victorian poets 
was that life was a rock against which a man hurled 
himself to see how much he could endure. Well, that 
is a good game, too, and well worth while, “but it 
must give one pause to inquire whether, after all, life 
need always be a rock—whether in other days there 
was not a little more of the pure joie de vivre than 
now with our sad and eareworn sense that if a little 
joy turns up once in a long, long way, to make us 
willing to shoulder the tragic burden of existence and 
ge on, we are pretty fortunate. Who has not noticed 
the slow volte-face of parcutage in the last century? 
To be the parents of children in the earlier history 
of @vilization was to confer a benefit for which the 
pareats were to be honored and obeyed and_ loved. 
ut now the general attitude of parents is—look all 
through literature and all around at life and prove 
the saying—that they have been guilty of giving life, 
and that for any one brought into so diflieult and so 
painful a predicament as modern life too much can- 
not be done. 

There is something that demands more than a sneer 
in the preface to John Davidson's last volume. of 
poems. He was talented in a high degree, he had 
mental concentration, the sense for facet and its at- 
taching fancy, he had great power of translating 
perception and emotion into words, but he could not 
make a living. For his ability to produce beauty the 
world refused to give him bread and meat and clothes; 
he refused to submit to the law of supply and demand 
and so he took his life. A coward and defeated—was 
the general verdict. Certainly to take one’s life be- 
cause no one will buy one’s wares is not, on the face 
of it, courageons; and yet there is something to be 
said) beyond the superticial. verdict. In our land, 
none too long ago, we Jost a great genius: one who, 
had he been born a German. might to-day have ranked 
with Richard Strauss, or, born a Frenchman, might 
have surpassed Debussy, but he was hounded to his 
death by the half-enlightened philistinism of his own 
comfortable country. No one wanted the beauty and 
nobility he could create, and those in authority in the 
mly place where he could earn a living used him up in 
their urgent attempt to make him useful. MaeDowell 
is dead, and perhaps the music which should have en- 
nobled, uplifted. and put heart in thousands of souls 
is dead with him, but there are armies of quack 
teachers. small makers of things, swarming comfort- 
ably in his place. 

Genius is the advance-guard of civilization. Com 
fert, ease, physical products, are but the means to 
produce more genius, more beauty, more spiritual joy, 
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in the world. Genius gives us the reason for being, 
without which life indeed is likely to prove a thing 
fit only to be thrown away. It has the breath of the 
divine, creative impulse, and it creates beauty, ov 
and nobility. Sometimes it is iconoclastic and knocks 
down the bases of things standing, but that is always 
because such bases are too ugly or too narrow and 
it must rear beautiful walls on broader foundations. 

Surely it is not too much to say that any real 
progress the race may make, any further glimpses into 
infinity humanity may gain, any nobler reasons for 
continuing life, any more joy that may visit us from 
Heaven, must come to us through the insight of such 
genius as is born. Should not the precautions against 
missing genius be trebled? As a mere economic meas- 
ure, can we afford to let our poets die of starvation 
or commit suicide in despair? Can we afford to hound 
our great musicians to death in the hope of making 
them bricklayers? To arrest the development of 
genius by suspicion, disparagement, and discourage- 
ment is to put bolt and bar upon the doors of the 
future. The philistine distrust of the rare, the beau- 
tiful, and the exquisite is a force of murderous power. 
It is the savage instinct of the small boy toward 
flowers and birds and young beautiful life, grown 
big and powerful to blight whatever makes life bear- 
able or worthy. 

For it is not clothes and food and drink and motor- 
‘ars and furniture and rooms that make life livable, 
but it is the eye to see, the ears that hear, the heart 
that rejoices in beauty and nobility that make life 
bearable, despite the inevitable evils. The nation that, 
above all others, discourages all spiritual delights is 
the nation that will lead, too, in race suicide, the 
nation that will be most branded with despair of life. 

As a people, we have taken commerce and con- 
formity to our gods, and we have not yet had time 
to count the costs of such expensive worship. We 
have fixed attention upon making things hum and 
have hardly noticed what the things were that were 
humming. We have been fed and clothed and lighted 
and carried about, we have talked and travelled and 
made money till it is a marvel to the world. But is 
life more bearable? Is life enhanced? Have we an 
aristocracy of intelligence? Where is our Rodin, our 
Monet, our Meredith, our Swinburne and _ Robert 
Browning, our Strauss and Charpentier and Debussy? 
Some we drove to Europe to live so that they could 
think and produce, and the rest we starved to death 
because we thought art and genius were of no account. 
Whenever we saw signs of either we hastened to ad- 
vertise—* Not Wanted.” 

I am, sir, 
TS GE 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Burrato, N. Y., September 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In your issue of September 4th there appeared 
an editorial under the caption, “ Will this Become a 
Catholic Country?” Under that heading you write 
that a census bulletin shows that the rate of increase 
in the Roman Catholie Church has been 93.5 per cent., 
or more than twice that of all the Protestant bodies 
combined, and you ask in reference thereto: ‘“ What 
does this mean? That the United States is going to 
become a Roman Catholic country? . . . If so what 
portends? A change in the teachings of the public 
schools? A Catholic President perhaps? Would Amer- 
ican members of the Roman Church vote as a unit 
on such matters? Would more Catholic women vote 
at the behest of their priests than Protestant women 
in response to an appeal from their ministers?” 

To HarPer’s WEEKLY, old in experience and rich in 
the knowledge of our country’s history, I ask where 
do these questions lead? Such questions as these pro- 
duced the riots of the Know-nothing party, when Bos- 
ton was disgraced by the burning of a convent and 
innocent and defenceless women were forced to flee 
for their lives. Such questions produced the more 
recent chain of Anti-Papist Associations, which skulked 
by night through an enlightened nation. I repeat, 
through an enlightened nation, for fifty years had pro- 
duced this change in our country; the Know-nothing 
party shamelessly declared its bigotry, while the mem- 
bers of the Anti-Papist. Association fearfully kept 
their membership secret and met behind barred doors. 
They knew, what HARPER’s WEEKLY seems to be igno- 
rant of—viz., that the American people do not make 
an issue of a man’s religion when he runs for office. 
It is a point that strong men with real brains do not 
care to make. They know that religion is a means to 
attain the purest morality, the highest citizenship, and 
the finest manhood. When this has been achieved 
through the refining influence of the Catholic religion 
it is no Jess inspiring to the American people. 

“What portends? A change in the teachings of the 
public schools?” The public schools will no doubt 
always reflect the educational ideals of the public 
that supports them. Changes are constantly occur- 
ring, and it is to be hoped the future will bring more. 
President Eliot, whom you eulogized in the North 
American Review as one of America’s foremost men, 
recently startled the school-teachers of Buffalo with 
the statement that the present system of teaching in 
our public schools was radically wrong. 

“Shall we have a Catholic President?” No doubt 
we shall, There have been Catholies here since Co- 
lumbus came, and they have been apparently satisfied 
with the twenty-eight Protestant Presidents of vary- 
ing talents who have guided the ship of state. That 
the twelve million Catholics now in the country may 
produce a President or two for the future ought not 
seem anything but a matter of course. 

“Would American members of the Roman Chureh 
vote as a unit on such matters?” They never have 
in the past, and as most people observe in the Amer- 
ican child a surprising independence it is safe to say 
they never will. 

“Would more Catholic women vote at the behest 
of their priests than Protestant women in response 
to an appeal from their ministers?” To answer this 
question IT must assume knowledge on two points, be- 
cause I do not know what the bearing of the woman 
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with the ballot will be, and because I do not know how 
much influence the average minister has with the 
women of his church. However, I have known two 
Protestant ministers to lose their churches because 
of their political sermons, which leads me to believe 
that the minister does not make himself any more 
popular than does the priest by mixing politics with 
the gospels. There is a very strong feeling in the 
Catholic Church against its priests using their office 
or pulpit for the furtherance of political schemes. 
As he is always unmarried and unused to the wiles 
and ways of women, I should say the task of directing 
a large army of equal-suffrage voters would be little 
to his liking. 

The line of reasoning which these questions sug- 
gest, it seems to me, is unworthy of a great paper, 
and the second last question is particularly offensive, 
if not insulting, to the American Catholic. 

After considering the patriotism of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY in the broad full light of the twentieth-century 
liberality, I turn with a greater reverence to that 
little group of patriots who in the darkened days 
of George the Third found the truth. They had the 
power to build, and they did build. To the men 
who made the Constitution there was no Protestant, 
no Jew, no Catholic; only an American-born citizen, 
and to him opportunity full and complete was offered, 
even to the Presidency. 

I am, sir, 
KATHERINE G. KENNEDY. 


FROM “A CLEAN, THOUGHTFUL PERSON,” BUT 
NOT YET A CHURCH MEMBER 
Wasuincton, D.C., October 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have considered the WEEKLY to be a clean, 
sensible, and well-intentioned periodical, but the pub- 
lication in the latest number of a lengthy encomium 
upon beer shows me that my high opinion was ill- 
founded. I am neither Puritan nor church member, 
but I oppose anything that tends to weaken or coarsen 
human nature. The use of beer does this, if one may 
judge from observation of those who drink it. Further- 
more, it takes money which might well be put to a 
more wholesome use. It is a thing to which every 
clean, thoughtful person is opposed. Your publica- 
tion of the article in question should strike from your 
Tist the name of every such person. It is, indeed, de- 
plorable if a periodical such as the WEEKLY must 
pander to the brutish tendencies of man and to the 
caterers to those tendencies. Furthermore, you every 
week publish advertisement of liquors. A periodical 
with no higher ethical code than that is not fit for 
respectable homes. 

I am, sir, 
Pau R. Birce. 


Try to become a church member, since you are not 
one yet. If you qualify for it under proper instruction 
you may gain some valuable ideas about the shaping 
of human character and what is and what is not es- 
sential to salvation. Lots of things, some of them 
indispensable to continued life, tend to weaken or 
coarsen human nature. You can’t abolish all such 
things. The thing to do is to correct their bad 
tendencies. Beer is not so awful. It is easily over- 
praised and easily overdamned. If the brewers can 
be constrained to make good beer, and the people 
who, drink it can be taught to drink it abstemiously 
and not swill it, it is, we believe, a better beverage 
for most of them than any kind of spirits. It is not 


.a thing to which every clean, thoughtful person is 


opposed. You are millions out of the way in that 
assertion.—EDITOR. 


TUT! TUT! 
“Mr. Peary was shown to have made the last stage 
of his journey in the company of only one.” 


San Francisco, Cat 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Having been accustomed for many years to 
accept the statements in the editorial columns of your 
paper as entirely accurate, I would like to ask if its 
statements are made as a rule with no more accuracy 
than is shown in the above. I have no interest in the 
controversy either way, but I do wish to be informed 
correctly. The above certainly shows a lack of in- 
vestigation, or perhaps an acceptance of correspondents 
writing what scarcely any one in these days is justi- 
fied in accepting, to say nothing of a leader of public 
opinion, I am, sir, 

I. H. Morse. 


Our Comment paragraphs are usually based on the 
news of, and prior to, the day the paper goes to press. 
Sometimes, as in this case, later news corrects informa- 
tion that seemed to be trustworthy at the time it 
appeared.—EbITor, 


HE IS COMING BACK SOON 
Rockrorp, ILt. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your treatment of Colonel Roosevelt “reminds 
me of the old lady taking her first ride in a railway 
sleeper. After a survey of the environment, and the 
vratification of her curiosity to satiety, she set up a 
moan: “Oh! how dry I am! Oh! how dry I am! 
O-h! h-o-w d-r-y [T a-m!” till one of the passengers 
rang the bell and requested the porter to take her a 
drink. After quenching her thirst, and finding no 
other way to attract attention, she continued: “Oh! 
how dry L was!) Oh! how dry T was! O-h!  h-o-w 
d-r-y I w-a-s!” While Mr. Roosevelt was President, 
you continued: “ Oh! how bad he is!) Oh! how bad he 
is!’ Oh! how bad he is!” whien was to be expected 
from an opposition journal. But now, though he is 
out of the White House and even well-nigh out of 
the world, you continue: “Oh! how bad he was! 
Qh! how bad he was! Oh! how bad he was!” 

1 am, sir, 
Howarp D. CoLMAN. 
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REMOVING THE MASK 
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CHARLES S. WHITMAN, FUSION CANDIDATE TO SUCCEED MR. 
JEROME, AND HIS INTERESTING RECORD AS A PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


ZAR HEY say Charles Seymour Whit- 
ve? man is full of ambition. He is. 
\ They say that he is eager for office. 
He is. Just now he wants to be 
District Atorney of New York, and 
he is fighting hard for that high 
position. While he is fighting with 
all the energy that is in him there 
could be no better time to consider 
his character and achievements. He has been in the 
public service for nearly eight years. During all that 
time he has been honest, sincere, unafraid, filled with 
veal to enforce the law fairly and justly among all 
men. And if he had done nothing else in a long and 
arduous life than to establish the Night Court, where- 
by wretched prisoners are delivered out of the hands 
of professional bondsmen and bloodsuckers, he would 
have thus erected a monument of substantial fame. 
\s a matter of fact, he established that court long 
hefore he was forty years old. 

All of which would seem to indicate that Mr. Whit- 
man has in him the stuff from which a good district 
attorney can be made. No biography could be more 
attractive in these days of hot municipal campaigning 
than the history of this hard-hitting, soft-spoken 
young man. 

The strongest impression the man makes upon one 
who sees him for the first time is that of extreme 
youth combined with unflinching determination and 
the capacity for clear thinking. The appearance of 
the judicial temperament in one so young is sur- 
prising. There is not one thread of gray in his thick 
brown hair. His hazel eyes have the clear, bright 
aspect of youth, in strange contrast with the lean, 
broad, powerful jaws of the veteran who has fought 
long and fought hard. The mouth is wide, the chin 
wide and jutting forward as if to court opposition; 
the nose straight and thick and strong. If it were not 
for the dominating mentality indicated by the broad, 
high forehead and the big and symmetrical tophead, 
one could imagine him wasting his fighting ability 
on such unimportant things as football or athletics. 
Por, if one may judge by appearances, life to this 
man is a long, pleasant fight. Tle is not a big man 
physically, although his frame of some five feet seven 
inches is well packed with solid and symmetrical 
muscles. He presents the neat, well-set-up, nicely 
balanced appearance that one associates with young 
lieutenants of the navy. 

Mr. Whitman was born near Norwich, Connecticut, 
in 1868. His father and grandfather were Congrega- 
tional clergymen in Connecticut. He received his 
carly edueation im the public schools and entered 
Williams College in 1886. In the following year he 
entered Amherst. from which college he was graduated 
in 1890. He had distinguished himself as a diligent 
scholar rather than as an athlete or a seeker for social 
honors. Yet his standing and popularity among his 
fellows were emphasized by his election to the Alpha 
Delta Phi fraternity. From Amherst young Whitman 
went to Brooklyn, where he supported himself as a 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Adelphi College during 
the four years in which he studied law at New York 
University. Upon his admission to the bar he began 
to practise law in 1894, and he had already won no 
small share of honors when he was appointed as an 
assistant to Corporation Counsel George L. Rives, and 
was assigned to the City Hall to be Mayor Seth Low’s 
legal adviser. Later he represented the city of New 
York at Albany, watching legislation affecting the 
city, and he drew up many important reform bills 
which the administration succeeded in placing on the 
statute-books. 

During his term of service at Albany young Whit- 
man had many experiences that would make exceed- 
ingly interesting reading if only the names and dates 
and facets might be published. His principal business 
was to detect and forestall efforts to pass special 
legislation for the benefit of yarious corporations in 
New York City. These special acts were always 
beautifully disguised, and as a rule they were pre- 
sented by some member from a district as far remote 
from New York as possible. The one [ best remember 
was introduced in the Legislature by a countryman 
from the far north. It looked as innocent as a piece 
of apple pie. Indeed, the artist who drew the bill 
had rather overdone the innocence; for the mild 
imnocuousness of the measure was in itself just ground 
for distrust. It fell under the suspicious eye of 
young Assistant Corporation Counsel Whitman. 

“Where did,you get this bill?” he asked the man 
who presented it. 

“Why, Senator So-and-so asked me to introduce it,” 
wes the countryman’s innocent reply. 

Mr. Whitman carried the bill to New York and 
showed it to Mr. Rives. Long and hard they studied 
it, and then they came to the conclusion that if its 
provisions should become the law of the State a cer- 
tain corporation in New York could grab privileges 
far in excess of anything permitted by its existing 
franchise. 

Thereupon, under the instructions of his chief, the 
young man went back to Albany and began a quiet 
campaign against the bill. It would be inexact to say 
that the Black Horse Cavalry swooped down upon him. 
That sort of thing would have been coarse and brutal 
practice. Rather it was the sharpshooters who came 
softly after him and tried to snipe him with offers of 
nice things that would happen for him if he would 
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only be good and stop fighting, and prophecies of 
awful things that would happen to him if he persisted 
in opposing the bill. Young Whitman smiled. The 
only effect of the sharpshooters’ onslaught was to con- 
vince him that his suspicions were justified; he was 
on the right track. He went to the Senator who had 
handed the bill to the country member and asked him 
to present it. 

“Tell me, Senator,” he asked, ‘* where did you get 
that bill?” 

“Oh, Mr. Such-a-one gave it to me, 
unswered, innocently. j 

The bill was held up before the keen eyes of the 


” 


the Senator 


Albany correspondents of the New York newspapers. 
They sent down big stories showing how the seemingly 
harmless bit of legislation might mean the loss of 
millions of dollars by the citizens of New York. The 
press rang with opposition to the dangerous measure, 
even though the identity of its author was unknown. 
A mass meeting was called in one of the greatest 
public halls to protest against the measure. Mr. 
Whitman was invited to make a speech setting forth 
the perils involved in the bill. He accepted the invita- 
tion. And when he stepped out upon the platform, 
whom did he find sitting on high as one of the vice- 
presidents of the meeting of protest? Whom did he 
find? Why, Mr. Such-a-one, the dignified and able 
gentleman who had started the thing on its career. 
No one but a man with a strong heart and a fine 
sense of humor could have withstood the shock of 
finding such a man in such a place. Young Whitman 
simply chuckled. The mass meeting’s protest was 
heard at Albany, the bill was defeated, and the digni- 
fied Mi. Sueh-a-one probably does not know to this 
day that the able young assistant corporation counsel 
knew of his part in the scheme. 

Just before Mayor Low left office he appointed Mr. 
Whitman a City Magistrate. Within a short time he 
was elected president of the Board of Magistrates, 
although he was the youngest member, and a majority 
of the members were Tammany appointees. In a very 
short time Mr. Whitman became aware of the partner- 
ship existing between certain police officials and the 
men who made a business of furnishing bail bonds 
for persons arrested after the police courts had closed 
for the day. ; 

Sober, every-day citizens going regularly about their 
daily business, living quietly at home, never coming 
in contact with the criminal law, cannot expect to 
understand from any printed description the horrors 
of this sordid industry. The victims were, as has been 
said, any persons un- 
lueky enough to be ar- 
rested after court 


ings of the system. The scales of this injustice were 
so delicately adjusted that the straw-bail business was 
divided between two men, each of whom was the repre- 
sentative of a great political party. And while many 
thousands of men knew of the organized oppression, 
and hated it, the general opinion was: “ What can 
you do about it? What’s the use?” 

Young Magistrate Whitman did not join in the 
general opinion. He believed that the vicious and 
oppressive system could be broken up, and he began 
operations to break it up. He did not make a speech 
or denounce anybody, or deplore anything or scold any 
policeman. He knew, as everybody knew, that when 
an unfortunate woman under arrest paid the bonds- 
man his honest five dollars for bailing her out at the 
police station, not only was she set at liberty, but 
when she appeared in court in the morning the honest 
policeman could not remember that she had in any 
way broken the law. He would sadly admit that he 
had arrested her only on suspicion. Since there was 
no evidence, she was discharged. However, if she had 
been foolish or obstinate enough to refuse to hire the 
ready bondsman, the testimony against her was direct 
and positive, and the magistrate had no choice but to 
commit her to the workhouse: Magistrate Whitman 
began to keep a record of the cases in which this same 
programme was followed. He accumulated no fewer 
than four hundred instances within a very few months, 
four hundred affidavits of blackmailed prisoners. 

One of those records tells the story of one Bertha 
Vernon, who was arrested on the street on the night 
of November 10, 1906. The policeman who arrested 
her testified, under oath, that he was not within one 
luundred feet of ber when she was talking with two 
men; so, of course, he eould not say that she had 
been soliciting. This meant, equally of course, that 
there was no case against the woman, because she had 
hired a regular bondsman. When she had been sworn 
as a witness in her own behalf Judge Whitman 
examined her. Here is the record: 

Q. “ How much did you pay the bondsman last night? 
Tell me the truth. I am going to discharge you. It 
is my duty to do it. IT want to know how much you 
paid for your bond last night?” A. “I was bailed 
out by a bondsman. T have not paid him yet.” 

Q. “ How many times have you been arrested in the 
Jast month?” <A. “ Three times.” 

Q. “ You have paid the bondsman? I am not going 
to ask who the bondsman is.” - A. ° The bondsman is 
always paid.” 

There was the whole story of the vile traffic told 





hours. But by far the 
greatest proportion of 
them were unfortunate 
women arrested in the 
streets, saloon-keepers 
who sold drinks after 
1 A.M., petty gamblers, 
ete. If they were taken 
at any time after five 
in the afternoon they 
had to stay all night in 
a police cell—usually 
vile-——and ride to court 
with a herd of other 
prisoners in the early 
morning, unless they 
could give bail. Bail 
could always be_ had. 
Bail was, indeed, al- 
ways waiting. Bonds- 
men were always ready 
to give security (so far 
as their signatures on 
a bail bond might be 
called security) for the 
appearance of the 
prisoner in court in the 
morning. For this 
service they charged a 
fee of five dollars in 
every instance. So 
elaborately was the 
scheme worked out that 
everybody familiar with 
it knew that out of 
that five-dollar fee the 
bondsman kept two dol- 
lars for his services, 
and gave three to the 
honest man who made 
the arrest, and thus 
brought grist to his 
mill. The honest man 
kept one of the dollars 
as the reward of his 
virtue and passed the 
remaining two to some- 
body higher up. The 
whole thing was as 
well known as_ the 
middle of Broadway to 
the magistrates, the 
police, the newspaper 














reporters—every one fa- 
miliar with the work- 


Mr. Whitman in the library of his home 
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in the simple language of the girl—* The bondsman 

is always paid.” 

Judge Whitman found it much harder work to 
obtain proof of the working of the system in the cases 
of saloon-keepers. They were fortified within the walls 
of their organization, and they were agreed that it 
was easier to pay a reasonable amount of blackmail 
and say nothing rather than tell the truth and stir up 
trouble. But this did not deter the young magistrate. 
One night he went out in an automobile, gathered up 
a much surprised and most unwilling policeman and 
compelled him to arrest the barkeepers in two saloons 
who were selling liquor after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. And curiously enough that policeman (having 
done his duty under the very eve of the magistrate) 
did remember the facts on the witness stand next day, 
and both prisoners were held for violating the excise 
law. The judge made a few other arrests in the same 
way, not out of any spirit of fanatical prohibition or 
of hostility to liquor-sellers, but in order to demon- 
strate the proposition that the police and the straw-bail 
men were bleeding them. As he expressed it in an 
interview at that time: 

“The State of New York collects an annual tax from 
these saloons for the privilege of selling liquor from 
5 A.M. to 1AM. Jt is my belief that the police collect 
an illicit tax—how much it is I do not say—for allow- 
ing them to sell from 1 a.m. until 5 a.m. That is 
against the law of the State of New York, which [I am 
sworn to enforee. It is my belief that the law is 
going to be enforced. I, at any rate, am going to try 
to enforce it.” 

What was the obvious remedy for this state of 
affairs? The establishment of a magistrate’s court 
which should sit all night and before which all 
prisoners arrested in the night time should promptly 
be arraigned. Thus there would be no need for the 
straw-bail bloodsuckers and they would disappear. 
With his four hundred affidavits and the records in the 
excise violation cases in his possession the magistrate 
went to Albany to press the passage of the bill he had 
drawn creating the Night Court. Even a simple and 
unsophisticated person who never has had anything to 
do with politics can imagine how sturdy, fierce, diver- 
sified, powerful, and persistent, whether open or con- 
cealed, was the opposition to this bill. It was laughed 
at as the idlest dream of a particularly idle and foolish 
young dreamer; it was denounced as an unwarranted 
imposition on the already overburdened taxpavers; it 
was scorned as a reflection on our noble guardians of 
the peace: but in spite of all opposition it passed both 
Houses. Powerfu! pressure was then brought to bear 
on Governor Hughes to prevent him from signing the 
act. Magistrate Whitman showed him the mass of 
testimony he had accumulated about the system. The 
Governor read one affidavit, the affidavit of Bertha 
Vernon quoted herewith; the affidavit with the terrible 
accusation—* The bondsman is always paid.” 

“TH sign that bill,’ said Governor Hughes; and 
he did, and the Night Court was established. Not to 
flourish, however. Every effort that the fertile brains 
in the system could devise was used to break it down; 
nothing was left undone in the effort to demonstrate 
that the Night Court was an impractical freak. So 
many arrests were made that the court was flooded, 
and it seemed unlikely that the great mass of business 
could be disposed of; but Magistrate Whitman man- 
aged to get it all done and kept the court going. 
Obstacles were thrown in his way by excellent men 
who were decent enough themselves, but who felt im- 
pelled to go to the aid of their friends in the system. 
Yet the good work went on, goes on to this day. 

In an article on the subject in HARPER’S WEEKLY of 
May 4, 197, Robert Jermain Cole, commenting on the 
failure of the police to get evidence in straw-bail cases, 
wrote: 

“Well, how shall they be made to get evidence? 
A week after Magistrate Whitman showed them the 
way by getting evidence himself, he opened the court 
in Jefferson Market. It was more like the Supreme, 
Court than the police court of other days. The 
jostling rabble of lawyers and friends of the prisoners 
were thrown outside the wicket gate. Oh, that gate, 
how often it has seemed as if everybody that could 
be an obstruction to justice were beckoned within, 
while a vigilant guardian turned the few harmless 
citizens that had no “ business” there sternly away! 
On this blue Monday after Magistrate Whitman’s 
visits to early-morning saloons, every policeman who 
brought an excise case had the evidence on his tongue’s 
end—instead of leaving it in the inspector’s pocket- 
book—and it came off the policeman’s tongue trip- 
pingly. He had learned his lesson. 

“* Suppose they forget after a while?’ [ asked the 
magistrate. 

“*Then T’ll go out and show them over again.’ 

_ “Magistrate Whitman is not a ‘raiding judge,’ as 
he has been called, nor has he undertaken to do the 
work of the police. He does not love it, but he can- 
not shirk it. He is in the business of court-cleaning 
now, and nobody can get that broom out of his hands. 
All kinds of weapons have been used against him. 
His foolish enemies made themselves laughing-stocks 
hy saying that he was drunk. Another more disgrace- 
ful charge was discussed in their plotting; but that 
was abandoned as transparent, It is almost too bad 
they did not make it.” 

As an example of the strict impartiality with 
which Magistrate Whitman administered the law and 
justice, it is worth while to quote again from the same 
article written by one who had long observed him on 
the bench: 

“Nobody who was in court one day two years ago 
is likely to forget the case of a woman of position and 
wealth—-her name has never been printed—who stood 
charged with shoplifting. The complainant had with- 
drawn the charge. It was within the discretion of. the 
court to dismiss it, since the amount stolen was so 
small as to constitute only a minor offence. The 
woman’s husband was a man of real political power 
in another State. His New York friends had besieged 
the court to let the woman go, and they were not 
obseure persons, either. Some of them fairly com- 
manded him to dismiss the charge. He would win 
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The candidate for District Attorney at his campaign headquarters 


favor that might be useful in the future, and he 
would lose nothing in reputation. 

“*Ts it conceded that the prisoner is guilty?’ asked 
Magistrate Whitman. 

“It is,’ replied her lawyer. 

“* Within a few days,’ went on the low voice of the 
man behind the desk, ‘I have held men and women 
without friends, on the same charge. I would not 
have it said that in this court there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. I hold this defendant 
for trial.’ ” 

While Mr. Whitman still had six years to serve as 
a City Magistrate, in 1906, he accepted an appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy on the bench of the Court of 
General Sessions for only a few months, when Governor 
Hughes tendered it, because he believed that duty de- 
manded his acceptance. Into that court he carried 
the same methods that he had used in the court 
below. One day in August, 1907, for example, a con- 
victed strong-arm man was brought before him for 
sentence. The prisoner had brutally beaten a Cuban 
whom he had robbed. It was not believed that any- 
thing serious would happen to the brute, because he 
was “on the staff” of certain political leaders and 
was very useful to them, while the pocket-picking and 
garroting and incidental head-breaking he indulged in 
at times were mere avocations. Various “ good people ” 
had asked Judge Whitman to be lenient with the thug, 
but he had made no promise. Nevertheless, when the 
convict was brought in for sentence, his counsel, confi- 
dent that the efforts of the “good people” had not 
been in vain, calmly asked the court to send this 
unfortunate young man to the Elmira Reformatory 
for one year. . 

“The sentence of the court is,’ said Judge Whit- 
man, without any comment, “that the prisoner be 
confined for the term of nineteen years and eight 
months in the State’s prison at Sing Sing.” 

Very few “good people” wasted their time there- 
after in trying to get Judge Whitman interested in 
politically useful thugs. Yet his conduct upon the 
bench was noted for merey and kindliness, as was 
certified in a most unusual way in 1907, when Judge 
Whitman was making a campaign for election to the 
General Sessions bench. The members of the jury who 
had spent weeks in court with Judge Whitman on the 
trial of Rafaele Cascone for murder surprised the 
Judge on November Ist by handing up to him on the 
bench this letter: 

“We, the undersigned, jurvmen of the special panel 
now serving under you in the Court of General Ses- 
sions, Part ITI, desire at this time to express our 
appreciation of your courtesy and kindly disposition, 
mingled with dignity, energy, and ambifion in your 
endeavor to impartially administer justice. Our 
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observation during this term of your court has con 
vineed us that your personality, ability, and purpose 
for right and justice are incentives for us to assure 
you that irrespective of eur political inclinations we 
will give you our hearty support for your election.” 

This was signed by all twelve of the jurors 
Gilmore Clarke, Robert Spencer Finney, Alfred EK. 
Roberts, Withington Robinson, Albert M. Roome, 
Robert Henry, Galatian P. Harmon, Riehard A. 
Williams, Morris Levy, Simon M. Rosenblatt, Edwin 
EK. Dickenson, and I. Charles Hankenson. 

Although he was nominated by the Republican and 
the Independent League conventions, and in spite of 
a spirited campaign, Judge Whitman failed of election 
hy barely 4,500 votes. It was a noteworthy tribute 
to his character, and an evidence of the impression he 
made upon those who heard him speak during the 
campaign, that he ran 15,000 votes ahead of his ticket. 

During the last two years Judge Whitman has been 
engaged in the practice of law, and it is rather re 
markable that most of his work has consisted in 
rendering opinions on involved cases, a branch of prac- 
tice that is very lucrative and which usually falls to 
older practitioners at the bar. His name was promi- 
nent among those canvassed for the nomination for 
Mayor on the Fusion ticket, but his selection for Dis- 
trict Attorney seemed more fitting. An effort was 
made to have him withdraw from the campaign, but 
that failed. His ideas of the duties of the District 
Attorney are clearly set forth in his speech of accept- 
ance: 

“ The. office of District Attorney is a law office. It is 
essentially nothing more than a law office, and if | 
am elected I promise you that it shall be nothing less 
than a law office. It is not a position created to pro 
vide patronage for the support or benefit of any 
organization or organizations. however good they may 
be in themselves. It is not, at least it ought not to be 
in any sense, a political prize or reward. T ean con- 
ceive of nothing worse than a District Attorney influ 
enced, guided. or controlled by Tammany Hall; 
equally bad is the incumbent of the same office who is 
under the domination and control of any other 
political machine, even that of the party of which | 
am a member. Political judges are bad; political 
prosecutors are inconceivably worse.” 

And upon the principles thus laid down this 
ambitions young man has conducted his campaign 
with a dash and energy that seem to be the fore- 
runners of victory. The pleasantest feature of the 
struggle is that not one word of personal abuse has 
been uttered on either side, for Judge Whitman has 
been for years the warm friend of that able lawyer 
and charming Southern gentleman, George Gordon 
Battle, the Tammany candidate, 
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them. The Eastern District is the most sullen, sordid, 
hopeless part of all metropolitan New York, and the 
ash-dump district is the worst part of the Eastern 
District. 

Physically, MeCarren was the very contradiction of 
grace. His long, lank form was bent at sharp angles 
here and there. If he had stood straight he would 
have been six feet two inches tall. His face was pain- 
fully lugubrious. Standing on a platform, making one 
of his long campaign speeches in his low monotonous 
voice, he was a scarecrow, and it was only the hard 
sense of his arguments and the innate 
respect that the ruled always feel for 


bony heel and levelled his long, nervous forefinger at 
them. 

* Prove it,” he said. 

Which was something different from denial. 

Still there were times when he would deny—a poli- 
tician will do almost anything at campaign time. At 
such times MeCarren specifically denied that he re- 
ceived gratuities from various enemies of labor. A 
boss ean take no risks from September to November, 
and McCarren had not forgotten the lesson George 
Owens taught him. But for nine months he grimly 
demanded : 

“Prove it.” 

Thomas W. Lawson made the charge. McCarren’s 
reply, through the newspaper men, was unprintable. 
Many of his remarks were. When shorn of its obscenity, 
it described Lawson as a low-down contemptible liar. 
Thereupon Lawson offered $100,000 to charity if his 
charges were not true. Charity never got that 
$100,000. 


them wanted their rent paid. When he couldn’t give 
them a job, he handed out two-dollar bills. No one 
went away unsatisfied. 

His constituents looked upon him as the soul of 
generosity. ‘They had respect for his learning, too, 
and they accepted his statement when he talked of 
Louis XIV. as the king who lost his head in the 
French Revolution. Greenpoint does not worry much 
about history, anyway. “The Senator” saw that its 
rent was paid, that the doctor was at call, and that 
no faithful follower went hungry. This, some people 
say, is not real charity, but politics; yet it is a place 
where American political science has charity backed 
into a corner for achieving real good. 

All of McCarren’s politics had not this gentle phase. 
When the McCarren knife came out you saw a new 
side of his science. He was not a thug, himself. Some 
of his men were. More than one of them has been 
arrested for thuggery on Election Day. Their sins 
have been laid at his door, and perhaps in justice, for 
he was not over-careful in giving 
directions. 

“Dent in their skulls,” he said, in 





the ruler that brought ringing ap- 
plause to the boss. His eyes were 
deep-set and cavernous, his skin 
drawn in tight wrinkles over his al- 
most fleshless features. 

Of the earlier chapters few need 
relating in careful detail. It is re- 
corded that MeCarren had as good an 
education as the boys about him, 
which was not much _ book-learning, 
after all; that he left school when he 
was sixteen and was apprenticed to a 
cooper. He was a journeyman barrel- 
maker. when he was nineteen, and 
proud of it. He had the reputation 
of being the best barrel-maker in the 
district. It was a good trade, and 
Long Pat seemed to stand in a way 
of making good money at it. 

Perhaps he would have continued 
running a barrel-shop and never 
making material for the cartoonists, 
sending shivers up and down the big 
politicians, if it had not been for 
Frank Nolan’s diamonds. Frank 
Nolan was Coroner in the Eastern 
District. He was a politician, the 
sort of politician that loves display. 
Young McCarren, dazzled by the 
diamonds, looked upon him as a 
monument of power and wealth and 
decided to go into politics too. If 
he was a better workman than most 
of the young fellows in the district 
he ought to make a better politician. 
He ran errands for the bosses and got 
a job as oil-inspector. He held that 
job for ten years, and his people were 
sure that he was a great success. It 
began to look as if Pat: would own an 
oil-factory, instead of a barrel-shop. 
But there were bigger things in Me- 
Carren’s head. -He tried for the 
legislature, and, after one defeat, he 
was clected Assemblyman. Then he 
became Senator. He has been Senator 
ever since, save for a single term, 
and thereby hangs a story. 

McCarren, grown so strong in his 
district that the Republicans had all 
but ceased to have an organization, 
decided that a little healthy opposi- 
tion would be a good thing. He en- 
listed the aid of popular George 
Owens, bartender and Republican. 

“ George,” he said, “ I’d like to get 
you to run against me for the 








giving instructions for a _ certain 
Election Day. 

Yet McCarren was far different 
from the old-time Irish political 
leader of the Croker type. Croker 
fought his way up with his fists, and, 
maybe, with a revolver. McCarren 
never fought with his fists. Physic- 
ally, he did not fight at all. Indeed, 
his disinclination to physical violence 
made some of his acquaintances doubt 
that he possessed physical courage. 

He endured abuse that would stir 
a more impulsive man to quick re- 
sentment. At the time of the break 
with the old leader the faithful Me- 
Laughlin followers denounced him in 
bitterest terms, and the new boss of 
Kings County took it more meekly 
than his office-boy would have done. 
No man ever knew him to show a sign 
of fear, but he did not fight. 

He talked fight, sometimes indulged 
in fearful threats of violence. At a 
meeting of the Clan-na-Gael, in a pub- 
lic theatre, he delivered an address of 
a nature as fiery as his calm, monot- 
onous voice would permit. 

“ Tf I could, I would place dynamite 
under London and blow the city off 
the map,” he said. 

Later on, when he was asked if he 
was serious, he smilingly replied that 
he was, but he added, * You know I’m 
a long ways from London.” 

If one came a little closer to the 
man, and studied him at shorter range 
than Brooklyn studied him, it was 
apparent that he was not always sit- 
ting with his cronies in that hotel café 
there. It must be that McCarren had 
a home and home life; yet Brooklyn 
shook its head when you inquired of 
these. The McCarren that his enemies 
knew was the jackal and the vulture 
of the cartoonists, the man of many 
sins and few virtues; the McCarren 
of his henchmen was a ruler placed 
on high, an exacting magistrate who 
continually demanded “ accomplish ” 
and detailed no plans for the accom- 
plishinig. Still, there must have been 
some one to whom Patrick Henry 
McCarren was genuinely dear, who 
called him “ Pat ”—it is inconceivable 
that a man cannot command affection 








Senate.” 

George thought that the big boss 
was joking, and, when he found that 
he was not, he hesitated at the very 
idea of running against McCarren. 

When he accepted, McCarren sent a 

contribution toward his campaign expenses. On Elec- 
tion Day Owens wore a McCarren badge, but on 
Kleection Night it was discovered that Owens had 
won by several hundred votes. He felt much 
worse about it than McCarren felt. But after that 
McCarren never again employed a man to run against 
himself. 

McCarren knew that sooner or later he would have 
his opportunity to get something “ big” in polities, 
something many sizes bigger than Frank Nolan’s 
diamonds. Hugh McLaughlin had been the undisputed 
Demoeratie boss of Brooklyn for half a century. In 
his declining’ years his great insight deserted him for a 
single moment, and in that moment McCarren saw and 
grasped his opportunity. In a bitter city convention, 
McLaughlin, counting falsely upon his strength, made 
the fatal Democratic error of bolting his party. The 
tall, lean Imshman from Greenpoint-way: arose and 
asked if true Democrats erer deserted their party. 
There were a few tense minutes and then—McLaughlin 
was forever buried in the political graveyard. All 
save a few of his oldest lieutenants were doing homage 
to the new ruler. 

For McCarren. his opponents held no redeeming 
measure of good. They sought no silver lining to this 
cloud—resembling nothing so much as the Biblical 
lean pillar of smoke. 

* He drinks! He swears! He gambles!” they cried. 
“Tfe is in league with and an agent of all the crooked 
corporations.” 

For answer the Hon. Patrick Henry swung on his 


Patrick Henry McCarren 
WHO DIED IN BROOKLYN LAST SATURDAY 


As a legislator McCarren certainly won a reputa- 
tion as the champion of that which is sinister. His 
work against the reform methods of Governor Hughes 
strengthened this reputation. It brought from the 
enemies of race-track gambling new denunciations 
upon him. 

McCarren did not lay claim to virtue and, except 
for campaigning purposes, allowed himself to be 
painted as black as his enemies saw him. 

“Tf I were a highwayman I wouldn’t be ashamed 
of it,” he said, “ and I wouldn’t pose as an evangelist 
trying to save souls.” 

McCarren as father confessor was one of the most 
interesting of all the many McCarrens. Every Sunday 
the Seymour Club, the Democratic organization in 
his district, holds what is known as “the Confes- 
sional.”” McCarren spent most of the day at the club, 
for he had several hundred confessions to hear. He 
always went there with his pockets full of two-dollar 
bills. These were a feature of his political science. 
One by one the members of his club and the Demo- 
erats in his district approached him for a talk. They 
told him their troubles and asked his advice. He sat 
with his long, loose body doubled up, and his queerly 
shaped head nodding continuously as he listened. 
When he was ready to speak, he looked up and sud- 
denly fastened his strange gray eyes upon his auditor 
and spoke. There was never a change of expression, 
excepting an occasional smile—-a smile that was alto- 
gether devoid of mirth. Most of his people wanted 
jobs, better jobs, or a transfer nearer home. Some of 
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in at least one other human soul. 

Out at 97 Berry Street, in the heart 
of the Eastern District, are two aged 
women, both white-haired and feeble, 
and one of them nearing the century 
mark of years. These women saw 
their “ Pat” not as the cartoonist and the profes- 
sional politicians saw him, but as a dear son and 
nephew, as a man who approached a demigod. They 
knew him as a devout churchman, a firm believer in 
God, and a man with a heart full of charity. They 
knew little of him as a politician, but imagined him 
rather as a great statesman. 

So much for McCarren’s mother and aunt. Few 
Brooklynites knew that he had ever been married. 
Once, in reply to a question. he said: 

“When I was young I fell in love with a girl and 
we were married. We lived very happily. We had 
five children. When I was thirty-one years old I 
buried my wife and my five children.” 

That was one of McCarren’s nearest approaches to 
anything like sentiment. It is the only known time 
when he let his memory wing back to Kate Hogan, 
the pretty school-teacher he married, and buried within 
a few years. For thirty years afterward he lived a 
lonely life, his devotion expending itself in every in- 
genuity and at every turn toward his aged mother 
and his aunt. 

Ask one of the tens of thousands of loyal Mc- 
Carrenites his opinion of the dead leader. 

“ He was all to the good,” this man tells you. “ He 
was one of us. Long Pat, an’ he wasn’t goin’ to forget 
it. When a fellow was down on his luck Long Pat 
wasn’t goin’ deaf in either ear. See? That was why 
when he said to us, ‘ vote,’ we voted, an’ when he said, 
go a-fishin’ Tuesday,’ we didn’t vote. 

“ An’ then, Lord, what a good sport he was, Long Pat 
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The foreman of a lumbering gang who 
is a student among boys of fourteen 










TAU PAATIGpAayy N the historic South Room of the 
VV White House two men were in ear- 
Wi) SG\N ) : : 
EY) wo nest conference one evening during 
Wits the crisis of the Civil War. One was 
pA) tall and gaunt and in plain black, 

FR and on his kindly, homely rugged 
Byy Re) face was the light of a simple, di- 
ISRELE)) rect, and earnest enthusiasm. The 
; ~~ Other was a much younger man, and, 
though only in his early thirties, on the shoulders of 
his blue uniform were the stars of a major-general 
and his right sleeve hung empty at his side. He had 
lost that arm at Fair Oaks, and the young general’s 
name was one much in the mouths of men those days— 
General Oliver Otis Howard. Need it be said who 
was the other? Are not the few lines I have drawn 
in words the rough image of a personality so familiar 
and so dear that in this, the centennial year of his 
birth, every man, woman, and child who reads this 
will recognize him instantly? 

Before them hung a map which the President had 
drawn down from the rolls on the wall. It showed 
the Appalachian mountain region of the South, setting 
forth the manner in which the five States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and the two Virginias 
joined in the heart of the mountainous region, com- 
prising a large tract of territory there, so thick with 
natural obstacles that the builders of beaten tracks, 
north and south and east and west, had gone around 
it rather than through it. 

The westward-sweeping progress of the empire, 
following close on the heels of the pioneers, had 
overleaped it and left it peopled with a large body 
of the descendants of the pioneers—the very finest 
and fittest of Anglo-Saxon stock, but naturally isolated, 
and even then long since out of step with the re- 
mainder of the nation. At that time they were lit- 
erally hemmed in on every side by Confederate forces. 

Lincoln was speaking earnestly of them. His own 
parents and their parents were of the stock of those 
mountain people. He knew their love of freedom, their 
often-demonstrated loyalty and bravery in defence 
of the Union, and he was planning not only to re- 
unite them with the loyal body politic of the north, 
but he wanted them to have books, schools, railroads— 
in fact, the opportunities to prove themselves the good 
citizens and valuable assets of the nation that he 
knew them to be. He went into his plan at length 
and asked the young general to head an army to sweep 
away the Confederate wall around them. 

“General,” he said, solemnly, as they parted, “ they 
are loyal—there they are loyal, loyal!” 

The younger man departed, Lincoln’s own map, 
with Lincoln’s characteristic markings on it under his 
arm. In due course of time the barriers of men were 
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_Swept away, but the natural barrier still existed; and 


just when he saw the time at hand to begin to break 
it down the hand of death stayed the hand of Lincoln. 

The patriotic and devoted white people of the South- 
ern mountains thus lost the best friend they had ever 
had, but fortunately his plans still lived in the minds 
of others. 

The young general whom he inspired went his way, 
serving his country gloriously in war and in peace, 
and either established or helped to establish some 
seventy colleges and schools, many of them in that 
very region. He was weighted meanwhile with great 
official burdens, but he never forgot the obligation upon 
him of rending that barrier. 

More than forty years had gone by. One great com- 
pany that for gain had established a centre of artificial 
et, gi life near Cumberland Gap, the great nat- 
ural gateway through the heart of the mountains, had 
failed and passed into oblivion. On the broad veranda 
of one of the buildings of the neighboring village close 
by a handsome estate four men and one old woman* 
sat in the moonlight. One was Dr. Meyers, the head 
of Harrow School for the mountaineer children, which 
had been getting help from guests at the buildings 
fromswhich the Northern boomers had now decamped. 
Of those who had gone into the Appalachians to make 
money through the lands and labor of the mountain 
people, none remained to give them an uplifting hand 


* The p_was Dr. and Mrs. Meyers; Hon. D. R. James, of 
New York: and Rev. Fred B. rey al Painsville, Suid’ c 


WHAT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVER- 
SITY MEANS TO THE MOUNTAIN CHILDREN OF CUMBERLAND GAP 





By Rev. John S. Allen, D.D. 


after the chances of making money were gone. This 
dramatic period John Fox has depicted in The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine. Another man of the group was 
General Howard, now moving on the fourscore years 
mark, but, though white of hair and beard, as erect, 
hale, and hearty as ever. He was thinking hard as 
he walked back and forth past the group and talked; 
he was striving to make sure that in the opportunity 
that lay before him was the truly great chance to ful- 
fil his moral obligation to Abraham Lincoln in behalf 
of the people of those mountains. Had the time come 
for creating a great “ light in the hills,” a flaming torch 
of learning to dispel the gloom of ignorance, and 
doing it in the name of Lincoln? Could he and his 
coadjutors begin to built up a permanent, living, grow- 
ing self-renewing memorial to Lincoln, something 
not of marble or bronze to please the eye and stir 
the heart, but a real something in the lives and deeds 
of thousands of Lincoln’s own kindred people who in 
successive generations should make his name even 
more glorious? When they had finished their council 

















The chemical laboracory was constructed by 
the students from timber cut on the grounds 


the old soldier, statesman, and poorman philanthropist, 
had made up his mind. That night the little Harrow 
School built on the wreck, and from the fragments of 
a bursted bubble 


tion fee of the sort usual in other colleges, it would 
have closed soon again. The two hundred dollars 
that is an average minimum elsewhere would have 
frightened the region beyond expression, so desper- 
ate was the poverty of the people. Through genuine 
sympathy with them and an understanding of their 
needs, it was arranged that they might matriculate 
with either cash or produce and then work their way 
through by labor of various sorts on the lands of the 
school. The first taught were paid to return into the 
remote mountain gulches and teach the younger. So 
the result. The school soon filled to its utmost ca- 
pacity of about seven hundred. Girls came with the 
family cows, and the joint efforts of girl and cow 
in the dairy paid all the bills of a normal or college 
course. Boys came with live-stock loaded down with 
farm products and would leave the plough to go to 
the class-room and then back to the plough till night- 
fall, and when the people of those deep gulches saw 
their changed offspring come home, returning from 
the portal of the outside world with knowledge and 
progress, a great and insatiable hunger for knowledge 
arose and spread among them, old and young. Many 
times over could this school have been filled. With 
renewed patience, courage, and prayerfulness the great- 
hearted old warrior who was mainly responsible for 
the knowledge-hunger took up the gigantic task of 
raising the million dollars necessary to equip the 
school to the point when it could appease that laud- 
able and pathetic desire. 

The rumor sped far and near through the moun- 
tains that the wonder was to be wrought, that all 
girls and boys were to have a chance, and the excite- 
ment became that of a land rush, till on this very day 
in early September when I write these lines actual 
thousands of students are clamoring for admission to 
a school that even as yet cannot take more than when 
the school year closed last spring. The men who are 
seeking the endowment are now asking for the money 
from the public in small amounts with which to 
provide the material for the students under the fore- 
manship of those trained previously in the industrial 
classes to build two large barracks, one for the boys, 
the other for the girls, to house this embarrassing 
influx. 

Of what a very good sort those youngsters reared 
in jeans and calico, in log shanties on the mountains, 
must be when they will make such efforts to secure 
an education! One would think, from their precipi- 
tancy, they were flying to luxury, ease, and high pay 
of some sort, yet the following pathetic extracts from 
the handbook of the school, printed by the students 
themselves, show far better than could any word 
picture that in the vernacular “’tending school at 
Lincoln is no popcorn picnic.” 

“ By careful economy-—the tuition is free—no student 
pays anything for instructions, but (to meet the ex- 
penses of rent, heat, library repairs, ete.) students do, 
however, pay a small incidental fee of five and six dol- 
lars per term. 

“These rooms are lighted and heated and furnished 
with a chair, bedsteads, springs, mattresses, wardrobe, 
and the larger ones with washstand and dresser. Other 
furnishings must be brought or provided by the stu- 
dents. Every student should come provided with two 
sheets, two pillow-cases, two covers, towels, a pillow, 
napkins, overshoes, and an umbrella. 

“ Board in Avery Hall costs the young ladies about 





became “ Lincoln 
Memorial Uni- 
versity.” 

This brings my 
narrative to the 
wonderful moving 
events of to-day, 
when, the univer- 
sity having been 
proved to be a 
true door through 
the barrier that 
Lincoln saw and 
knew, though it 
has been opened 
but a little way, 
the foremost pa- 
triotic citizens of 
the country or- 
ganized as_ the 
“Lincoln Univer- 
sity Endowment 
Association” of 
New York City, 
have joined hands 
and are inviting 
the American 
people to help 
them fling wide 
the portal, that 
all who will may 
pass through. 

If the univer- 
sity had _ been 
opened with a 
stated matricula- 





From such homes in the Cumberland Mountains come the 
students who attend the Lincoln Memorial University 














































































































Avery Hall was built by the students under the direction 
of the head of the Industrial Department as architect 


$6.50 per month. Board in Grant-Lee Hall costs the 
young men about $7.50 per month. The food is of good 
quality, well cooked, and abundant, but without lux- 
uries. 

And below those lines are other provisions for 
those too straitened .to enjoy the haute-monde life 
at twenty-two cents a day in Avery or Grant-Lee. 

“For those who wish different accommodations, a 
third boarding-hall is conducted on the university 
grounds. 

“ All students who wish to pay a good part of their 
expenses in manual labor must come prepared to pay in 
cash or in produce one term’s incidentals, three months’ 
room rent, and one month’s board. After this payment, 
the students who are industrious and willing to work 
may be able to pay all further school expenses by 
labor.” 

When General Howard and his associates opened 
headquarters in New York and began this propaganda, 
keeping in mind the fact that this is to be the Amer- 
ican people’s memorial to Lincoln, they did not seek 
out a few philanthropic millionaires, who, if they chose, 
could easily give the whole money, but they turned 
their appeal to the whole people; and if any man 
doubts that Abraham Lincoln is loved and venerated 
in this country and that the American people are 
devoid of sympathy with boys and girls willing to 
work for an education, if they have a chance, he 
should scan the hourly mail on the desk of the treas- 
urer, Alexander S. Webb, Jr., President of the Lincoln 
Trust Company. Old soldiers and soldiers’ widows 
send bits out of their pension money; farmers who 
“get their schoolin’’”’ between corn-shucking time and 
the first spring ploughing-day send their dollar bills 
and small postal orders; country school-teachers remit 
the few dollars the children have raised; the mayor 
of a country town remits his stiffly inscribed check 
for ten dollars; the up-State lawyer sends a small 
New York draft; an old sailor in Snug Harbor Home, 


who was with Farragut, somehow got twenty dollars 
which he wants given to some specific boy or girl if 
that boy or girl will write to him and make him 
feel that there is some one alive in whom he has an 
interest, and so on runs the list. 

The character of the able and patriotic movement is 
well shown when it is said that to the support of 
General Howard as president, the President and Vice- 
President of the country, William Howard Taft and 
James 8. Sherman, stand as vice-presidents, and among 
the eminent men who have come forward with money, 
work, and influence are Col. Theodore Roosevelt; Gov. 
Charles E. Hughes; Hon. Elihu Root, diplomat and 
jurist; Hon. Joseph H. Choate, diplomat; Gen. Thomas 
H. Hubbard, financier; Col. George Harvey, editor and 
publicist; Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, statesman; Mr. 
Isaac N. Seligman, capitalist and philanthropist; Mr. 
Henry Clews, sage of Wall Street; Hon. Robert L. 
Taylor, the beloved Governor-Senator; Hon. George 
TB. Cortelyou, ex-Cabinet member; Hon. Alton B. 
Parker, jurist and statesman; Hon. Henry Watterson, 
famous editor and politician; Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
philanthropist and soldier; Gen. Leonard Wood, Com- 
mander Department of the East; Gen. Roger A. Pryor, 
capitalist and publicist; Hon. Philander C. Knox, Sec- 
retary of State; Hon. Truman H. Newberry, ex-Cabinet 
member; Hon. Robert Bacon, diplomat; Mr. William 
G. McAdoo, a man of great deeds; Mr. George R. 


Sheldon, banker and _ philanthropist; Hon. George 
W. Wickersham, United States Attorney - General; 


Hon.. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. 
John D. Long, father of the new navy; Hon. Jacob 
M. Dickinson, Secretary of the War Department; Hon. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Post-Office De- 
partment; Hon. Frank O. Lowden, capitalist; Com. 
A. V. Wadhams, United States Navy (Retired); Mr. 
Hugh Gordon Miller, capitalist and lawyer; Mr. Will- 
iam Shillaber, capitalist; Hon. Claude A. Swanson, 
Governor of Virginia; Hon. John W. Tomlinson, lawyer 


These are some of the cottages which have been erected 
by the students 


in order to pay their room-rent 


and publicist; Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, President of 
the New York Life; Mr. Charles H. Young, lawyer; 
Mr. Robert C. Kammerer, head of the Aolian Com- 
pany; Mr. G. H. Middlebrook, capitalist and philan- 
thropist; Hon. Theodore P. Gilman, ex-State Comp- 
troller; Hon. John Barrett, head of Bureau of South- 
American Republics; Mr. W. C. Brown, President of 
the New York Central; Hon. Walter P. Brownlow, 
Congressman; Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Out- 
look; Cornelius N. Bliss, statesman, capitalist, and 
philanthropist; Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, soldier 
and department commander; Rabbi Leonard J. Levy, 
D.D.; Hon. Seth Low, publicist; John Mitchell, labor 
leader; Henry Cabot Lodge, capitalist and statesman; 
Augustus E. Willson, Governor of Kentucky; and many 
others. 

In a brief time there is certain to rise in Cumber- 
land Gap a university that will be among the fore- 
most in the country. A large percentage of the stu- 
dent body of almost every other large educational in- 
stitution is made up of boys and girls to whom an 
educational veneer is being applied as a matter of 
course. Their parents or guardians send them through 
with the reasonable hope that their money will pro- 
duce some results in the form of more or less culture 
and polish. Students of this class, when placed side 
by side with others who are working their way through, 
and to whom going through college is something of a 
deadly earnest nature, invariably appear to disad- 
vantage. It is the struggling man who shines in 
colleges, as a rule. What great things must be ex- 
pected then from Lincoln. Memorial University, where 
every man and woman, boy and girl, is fighting to 
keep each foothold gained and to whom the books, 
lectures, classes, etc., are things as serious as life it- 
self! Frankly, I believe more men and women of power 
and possibilities will issue from Lincoln Memorial 
in the next ten years than from any other university 
in the country. 





A Primitive Golfing 


hangs in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, and 
was painted by Van der Meer (b. 1632). Many 
Dutch tiles and pictures have been discovered indi- 
ating that a sport suggesting golf was anciently in 


To original of this winter scene in Holland 


lake, and the player is evidently preparing to drive 
the teed ball away from the ice and possibly in the 
direction of a true golf hole. His opponent is watch- 
ing the stroke, but there is no suggestion in his atti- 
tude of the antagonism of the hockey-player. More- 


Scene 


to warm his half-frozen fingers. As for the players 
on the ice, it is perfectly evident that the golfer ad- 
caressing his ball is about to approach to the putting- 
green, entirely regardless of the fact that the previous 
couple have not as yet holed out and moved away. 

















vogue in the Low Countries, but the objection has 
been raised that since the game was always repre- 
sented as being played on the ice it must have been a 
variant of hockey and not true golf. 

This pieture is unique in that the principal figures 
in the foreground are standing upon the shore of the 





over, there is a flavor of the putting-green about the 
group in the middle distance. The taller figure may 
be pointing out the hole, the player with the club 
under his arm is studying the putt that he is about to 
make, and the small boy hovering near is surely the 
caddie, although he has laid down his clubs in order 
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Such violation of etiquette is not unknown, even in 
this enlightened age, and goes far to prove that it is 
a real golfing scene that Mynheer van der Meer has 
depicted. Golf is the one game that boasts an 
elaborate code of etiquette. and yet bad manners 
appear to be perennial, 
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Ta peerag ny LE value of Japan’s strategic posi- 
iiyrea Ny tion in southern California is not 
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their proximity to Los Angeles and one another, the 
shortness of their interior lines, and the location of 
their fortified positions in mountains not only in- 
accessible to armies from the east, but while their 
redans point cut upon a desert their rear rests imme- 
diately upon one of the most fertile sections of the 
Republic. 

The strategic position of the American forces at- 
tacking these passes presents the reverse of these con- 
ditions. While the Japanese fortifications are built 
among and enclose an abundance of resources of every 
kind, the American armies must attack these positions 
with forces resting upon a desert that is not only 
without resources, but is without water sufficient to 
supply a single regiment within striking distance of 
these passes. 

If an attempt were made to force the San Jacinto 
Pass, the nearest water adequate for the needs of an 
army is in the Imperial Valley, one hundred and thirty 
miles distant. If the Cajon were to be attacked, the 
nearest water available for the use of an army is the 
Colorado River, two hundred and twenty miles distant. 
If an attempt were made to force the Tehachapi, the 
nearest water-supply is two hundred and sixty miles 
away. 

rg modern warfare the increased effective use of 
gun-fire gives forces established in semi-permanent 
fortifications the advantage to the extent that the at- 
tacking force must be several times stronger, accord- 
ing to the character of the defences and the efficiency 
of the troops manning them. Considering the oppos- 
ing forces equally efficient, there would be to every 
hundred thousand Japanese a minimum force of several 
hundred thousand Americans. But the Japanese would 
possess still another strategic advantage that would 
increase this disproportion to an almost exaggerated 
degree. -Their interior lines, connecting these passes 
and uniting them on the main base at Los Angeles, 
are so contracted that a small force can accomplish, 
on account of the rapidity of transportation, what 
would otherwise require a great army. 

For the Japanese to transfer a train of troops or 
munitions from Cajon to the San Jacinto Pass would 
require but two hours, while a change on the same 
front by the attacking forces would necessitate several 
days. Only forty-odd miles separate the Japanese 
forces defending the Cajon from those in the San Ja- 
cinto, while nearly fourteen hundred miles must be 
traversed by the American forces in changing from one 
front to the other. 

This shortness of the Japanese lines and the exces- 
sive length of the American would of necessity re- 
strict the main attack to one pass. Neither the 
Saugus Cafion nor the Tehachapi could be attacked 
with the enemy in possession of the Cajon unless the 
American forces were vast enough to mask Cajon while 
attempting to force these positions. But the desert 
not only minimizes the number of troops resting upon 
it, but these two latter passes are of secondary im- 
portance, their. value and possession being determined 
entirely by the control of the Cajon and the San Ja- 
cinto. Hence the reconquest of southern California 
will be by one or both of these main passes. 

Tf the American advance is directed against San 
Jacinto, not only must they make their assaults on 
fortified positions one hundred and thirty miles from 
water, but their communications with the first base 
of supply would be restricted to a single line of desert 
railway one thousand miles long. If, on the other 
hand, the main advance is directed against the Cajon, 


_the American forces would have two lines of railway. 


This advantage of increased means of communication 
is, however, nullified by the fact that the nearest, 
available water-supply sufficient for a single brigade 
is two hundred and twenty miles distant. 

Such are the conditions that render southern Cali- 
fornia impregnable against attack once these passes 
are fortified and held in force. No fortitude, no vast- 
ness of numbers, no amount of patriotism, no human 
ingenuity, can overcome these inaccessible ramparts 
and desert glacis once an enemy militarily as efficient 


as the Japanese occupies the three gateways through 


which alone armies may pass. 

The duration and causes of war are never constant, 
although the factors that determine the length or 
brevity of wars are invariable in their application. 
These determinate conditions may, in modern wars, 
be divided into three general principles. 

(1) Whenever the state of military preparedness 
among nations is proportionately developed and con- 
tinues constant in peace, ensuing wars are medium in 
duration and minimum in destruction of life and 
property. 

(2) Whenever the state of military unpreparedness 
among. nations is proportionately the same in peace, 
ensuing wars are longest in duration and maximum 
in destruction of life and property. : 

_ (3) Whenever the state of military preparedness is 
highly developed in one nation and lacking in another, 


ensuing wars are short in duration and one-sided in 
destruction of life and property. 

As the art of war passes from the brutish valor of 
the individual to the calm, angerless domain of science, 
the more absolute becomes the application of these 
principles in the consummation of modern conflicts. 

The relative state of preparedness for war in Japan 
and the United States is such that, unless there is an 
immediate military renaissance in this Republic, the 
approaching struggle will be relegated to that class 
of conflicts exemplified in the Chinese-Japanese War 
of 1894, the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the German- 
Austrian War of 1866, and the Japanese-Russian War 
of 1904; the determinate conditions of which are the 
inherent factors of the third principle. 

In a war with Japan there are other conditions of 
preparedness that will augment the rapidity of her 
conquest—viz., the movement of her troops and naval 
forces to positions adjacent to the theatre of war prior 
to a formal declaration of hostilities. 

This initiative is characteristic of Japanese mili- 
tary activity; and though naturally condemned in this 
Republic on account of military unpreparedness, the 
initiation of war without the formality of a declara- 
tion does not alone adhere to Japan. Of the hundred 
and twenty wars that were fought in the Occident be- 
tween 1790 and 1870, one hundred and ten were begun 
without notification. A formal declaration of war is 
not other than a survival of the age of chivalry, when 
challenges were sent ceremoniously by a herald to the 
camp of the enemy. All such formality in modern con- 
flicts has been, and is, considered by nations prepared 
for war as superfluous. Only those countries unpre- 
pared groan at such activity, and the overpowering 
advantage this initiative gives to their adversaries. 

It will, therefore, be found that the rapidity of 
Japanese movemer‘s against the possessions of the 
United. States will be greater than we have in this 
work set down. 

In considering the seizure of this nation’s insular 
possessions, as well as Washington, Oregon, and 
southern California, we have minimized the military 
efficiency of the Japanese and the capacity of their 
transportation. By this minimization we have in- 
creased unduly the defensive capacity of the Republic. 
Yet we are forced to witness, in spite of this, its com- 
plete and utter helplessness. 

There now remains but the seizure of San Francisco 
to bring about the final dissolution of American power 
upon the Pacific, and complete the victory of Japan. 
That the seizure of San Francisco would occur earlier 
in the war than we state is admitted by all strategi- 
cians conversant with conditions. But in order to per- 
mit the maximum defence possible to San Francisco 
under present military conditions, we have postponed 
ony attack until the entire available military forces 
of the Republic have been concentrated in its immedi- 
ate vicinity—an improbable, if not impossible mobili- 
zation, as regards time. 

San Francisco is the most important point on the 
Pacific coast, commercially, politically, and stratecic- 
ally. Its proximity to the central Pacific, together 
with its great harbor, makes it the centre of American 
Pacific trade. ; 

From the standpoint of naval strategy, San Fran- 
cisco is the most essential position on the Pacific lit- 
toral. With the enemy in control of this Bay, in 
addition to the territories already considered, no Amer- 
ican fleet, regardless of its size and efficiency, could 
enter upon the Pacific so long as war continued. San 
Francisco Bay is the main naval base of the Republic 
on thé Pacific, and with its loss all hope of. regaining 
naval control over this ocean will be gone forever. 

Militarily its strategic importance also exceeds that 
of any other locality of the Pacific slope. Midway 
between the northern and southern flanks of the coast, 
it makes them both, when in possession of an enemy, 
vulnerable to a rear attack. It not only divides the 
enemy’s forces occupying these territories, but by hold- 
ing this position their union is made impossible. San 
Francisco commanding the San Joaquin, Sacramento, 
and Santa Clara valleys, controls the whole of central 
and northern California to nearly the same degree as 
Ios Angeles dominates southern California. Once San 
Francisco Bay is seized by the Japanese this entire 
region passes into their hands. 

Should Japan occupy in force both’ flanks of the 
coast, as we have heretofore described, and the United 
States should retain command of San Francisco and 
its lines of communication with the east, this nation 
would still be possessed of a position’ strategically 
equal to that of Japan, provided: 

(1) That the military establishment of the Republic 
permitted the immediate mobilization in the environs 
of San Francisco Bay of armies capable of defending 
it against attack. 

(2) That additional military forces existed in the 
Republic adequate in numbers and efficiency to counter- 
balance any attempt on the part of Japan to gain 
& preponderance of strength north and south of this 
locality. 

If these conditions, determined by ante-bellum prep- 
aration, were possible, then the American position, 
piercing the Japanese centre and segregating their 
flanks, would equalize the strategic situation and per- 
mit the consummation of the war to be determined 
by battles. But, unfortunately, the issuance of these 
problematical combats concerns us in no way, for 
we are forced to deal alone with facts. 
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OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


The defence of San Francisco does not depend upon 
holding fortified positions, but in maintaining military 
control of the entire region surrounding San Francisco 

3ay. Because of its peeuliar situation, the weakness 
of this city is strategic and not tactical, and its fate 
depends upon the issuance of battles fought many 
miles from its present fortifications. 

The existing defences of San Francisco are restricted 
to several forts commanding the entrance to the bay. 
These forts, situated partly on the north side of the 
channel and partly on the south, are neither self- 
protective nor inter-protective from any attack except 
naval. To man them and serve the guns already em- 
placed requires one hundred and seventy-five officers, 
four thousand two hundred and sixty-two men. But 
there are available only forty-two officers, one thousand 
and four hundred men. Due to this depletion, two- 
thirds of the guns cannot be served, while the fire power 
of the remaining one-third is less than that of two 
Japanese battle-ships. 

The general public does not comprehend the limita- 
tions of permanent fortifications in modern warfare. 
They not only do not force an attack, but, on the other 
hand, serve to divert the direction of the enemy’s ad- 
vance. This freedom of movement and attack was 
at one time restricted to small bodies of troops in the 
nature of raids; the general advance or occupation first 
necessitating the naval seizure of fortified harbors. 
But modern means of sea transportation have changed 
this and raids or landings upon sequestered shores are 
now possible to armies of two hundred thousand men. 

There are, however, other factors inherent in modern 
warfare that serve to prevent the naval seizure of any 
harbor regardless of its fortifications: 

(1) The development and extensive use of sub- 
marine mines. 

(2) The increased effective range of torpedoes. 

These two means of marine warfare alone prohibit 
the naval occupancy of any landlocked harbor until 
the surrounding territory has been possessed. The 
defence or seizure of San Francisco is unaffected by 
its harbor fortifications, as no Japanese fleet would 
approach the Golden Gate until the Bay and its entire 
environs are in possession of their armies, 

The defence of San Francisco is only insured by the 
use of mobile armies, and is concerned with three dis- 
tinct theatres of action, separate from its present sys- 
tem of fortifications: 

(1) The defence of the San Francisco Peninsula. 

(2) The defence of the Sausalito Peninsula. 

(3) The defence of its inland lines of communi- 
cation. 

To defend the San Francisco Peninsula belongs to 
an army stationed not on the peninsula, but in the 
Santa Clara Valley, fifty miles southward. This posi- 
tion also shields the inland lines south and east of 
the Bay. Whichever combatant gains command of 
this valley is in a position to attack or hold the San 
Francisco Peninsula and seize or command all southern 
lines of communication. 

To defend the Sausalito Peninsula, on the other 
hand, belongs to an army stationed, not adjacent to 
Forts Barry and Baker, but fifty miles northward in 
the County of Sonoma. Whichever combatant gains 
control of this region is also so strategically placed as 
to attack or hold the Sausalito Peninsula and to seize 
or command the northern lines of communication. 

The mobilization of American forces in the vicinity 
of San Francisco must be for the defence of the entire 
territory adjacent to the Bay. since no one part can 
be defended to the exclusion of the others. The topo- 
graphical features of this region are such that its in- 
herent strategic difficulties cannot be overcome ex- 
cept by the operation of two quasi-independent forces; 
one restricted to operations north of the Bay and the 
other to the south. If these armies are not self-sustain- 
ing nor in size adequate to the defence of their re- 
spective theatres of action, they become as a whole 
incapable of effective defence of San Francisco. Should 
the Japanese column moving northward from Monterey 
Bay be materially larger than the American forces in 
the Santa Clara Valley, it will either necessitate 
this army’s reinforcement from the forces defending 
the northern shores of the Bay or its retirement in 
that direction or the destruction in detail of both 
forces. If reinforced, then the north shores of the 
Pay and San Francisco would be open to attack by 
the Japanese column advancing southward from 
Podega. If .the southern army, on the other hand, 
retired north, then the southern shores of the Bay, the 
Peninsula, and city of San Francisco would be un- 
defended. 

Reversing this hypothesis so as to deal with the 
Japanese column advancing east and south from Bo- 
dega, we have practically the same conditions in 
Sonoma, and so north of the Bay, as existed south- 
ward: 

(1) Reinforcements drawn from the Santa Clara 
Valley, exposing that region to attack by the Japa- 
nese column advancing northward from Monterey, 
and leaving San Francisco open to capture, or 

(2) Retirement to the south or east shores, leaving 
Sausalito open to seizure and San Franciseo to hom- 
bardment. 

(3) The destruction of both forces in detail. 

The security, therefore, of the American position 
rests on the superiority of both armies over the Japa- 
—_ columns advancing simultaneously north and 
south. 
























































































A WANDERING STAR 


A recent portrait of Miss Marie Doro, who, since playing in New York last season in 
“The Morals of Marcus,” has gone abroad to appear in repertoire this winter in London 














LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


England is rapidly approaching a 
, severe political and constitutional 
EX crisis, the severest, in my judgment, 
Ly 1) with the possible exception of the 
(> (Gy) struggle over the Reform Bill of 
1832, that she has faced for two 
Ge centuries at least. It may, indeed, 
be averted at the last supreme mo- 
ment. If so, the fact that it has been averted will in 
itself be a fact of the highest political and constitu- 
tional significance. But at present I am bound to say 
the signals point to danger. A collision between the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, precipi- 
tating an appeal to the country in the form of a 
general election or a referendum, and involving issues 
that reach down to the very basis of the British 
governmental system—this is one of the serious possi- 
bilities of the next few weeks. 

No one who has followed English politics, however 
casually, during the past four or five months, will 
need to be told the cause of the disturbance. It is, 
of course, the Budget. Ever since April it has been 
the centre of a Parliamentary struggle fiercer and 
more. animated than any which this generation of 
Englishmen has known. A rough outline of its pro- 
visions will be enough to show why it has dominated 
all other political topics, why it has been. attacked 
and defended with unparalleled vehemence, and why 
it threatens to provoke a crisis of the very first magni- 
tude. The Budget which Mr. Lloyd George unfolded 
last April in a speech of over four hours is admitted 
on all hands to be the most momentous financial 
measure presented to Parliament since Sir Robert Peel 
abandoned protection. Those who support it praise 
it as a bold and equitable essay in democratic finance, 
an attempt—the most effective that has yet been 
made—to throw the heaviest burden of taxation on 
the broadest backs, a strong blow on behalf of social 
justice, and an overwhelming proof that free-trade 
finance, so far from being bankrupt, is capable of 
meeting indefinitely all the demands that are likely to 
be made upon it. Those who oppose it denounce it as 
a revolution in the guise of a Budget, as a brutal 
attack upon capital and the landed interests, as un- 
diluted spoliation, as the first clear proof that con- 
fseatory Secialism is at last enthroned in the govern- 
ing councils of Great Britain. Between these two 
views the battle has been waged hotly, relentlessly, in 
Parliament and out of it, on the floor of the House and 
at vast public meetings throughout the country, day 
and night, week after week, for four solid months. 
There has been nothing like it in my experience, or, 
I should think, in any one’s experience. The usual 
midsummer truce has been wholly suspended. For 
the House of Commons to sit through August is ab- 
normal but not unprecedented. For it to be sitting 
throughout the whole of September and with little 
prospect of adjourning until well after the middle of 
October is something absolutely without parallel. Only 
business of the most vital character could have kept 




















The Duke of Norfolk, who owns large 
properties along the Thames Embankment 


it at work when all the rest of the world was on its 
holiday; and the one point that is common ground 
in the whole controversy is that the Budget undis- 
guisedly comes under the head of “business of the 
most. vital character,’ and that its passage or its re- 
jection will mark an epoch in national history. 

The fundamental fact to be borne in-mind is that 
for the year 1909-10, owing in the main to the cost 


England’s Revolutionary Taxes 


By Sydney Brooks 


of the old-age pensions scheme and to the increased 
expenditure on the navy made necessary by German 
competition, there is a deficiency of some $70,000,000 
which must be, and can only be, made good by new 
taxation. Mr. Lloyd George proposes to meet this 
deficiency in the following manner: Firstly, he largely 
extends the system of graduation in the income tax. 
For the future the rate cn earned incomes above 

















The young Duke of Westminster, one 
of the great landlords of London 


$10,000, and on all unearned income, is to be raised 
from five to six cents on the dollar; while in the ease 
of incomes above $25,000 there will be a super-tax 
of two and one-half cents on the dollar on such por- 
tion of the income as exceeds $15,000. Secondly, Mr. 
Lloyd George establishes a scale of license duties, 
which, for the first time, will make the liquor trade 
pay in proportion to the real value of the monopoly 
granted to it by the state. Thirdly, he raises the 
death duties. In future an estate of over $25,000 
will pay four per cent.; of over $50,000 five per cent. ; 
of over $100,000 six per cent.; and so on, till estates 
of over $5,000,000 pay fifteen per cent. Fourthly, 
Mr. Lloyd George imposes an extra ninety-four cents 
per gallon on spirits and an extra sixteen cents per 
pound on unmanufactured tobacco. Fifthly, he in- 
creases the settlement, legacy, and succession duties. 
Sixthly, he hopes to raise over $3,000,000 by adding to 
thé stamp duties on transfer or sale of property, on 
bonds to bearer, and on transactions in shares. 
Seventhly, he taxes motor-cars at rates varying from 
$10.50 on a car under six horse-power to $300 on cars 
above sixty horse-power, and imposes a duty of six 
cents a gallon on petrol. The proceeds of these two 
taxes, however, are to be devoted, under national au- 
thority, to repairing, extending, and improving the 
road system of the country. Eighthly, Mr. Lloyd 
George reduces by $15,000,000 a year the fixed sum 
set apart for meeting the interest on the national debt. 
Ninthly, he claps a tax of twenty per cent. on the un- 
earned increment of land, a tax of one-fifth of a cent 
on the dollar on the capital value of undeveloped land, 
and a tax of ten per cent. reversion duty on any bene- 
fit accruing to a lessor on the termination of a lease. 

This, of course, is a very bald and inadequate sum- 
mary of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. But I have 
purposely kept it free from technicalities in order to 
make it intelligible to those of my readers who have 
not penétrated the mysteries of the English system of 
land tenure, who are not authorities on legacy and 
succession duties, and to whom there are other sub- 
jects more interesting and more familiar than the 
egregious complexities of liquor licenses. On _ the 
other hand I hope I have said enough to bring out the 
main features of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme. In the 
first place, it leaves the necessaries of life untouched 
and taxes only the luxuries—whiskey and . tobacco 
chiefly. In the second place it levies the heaviest 
toll on the rich, on those, that is to say, best able 
to bear it. In the third place, all the proceeds of the 
taxes it imposes go into the national exchequer un- 
diminished except by the cost of collection. I mean 
by that that the consumer is not asked, as in America 
and all other protectionist countries, to pay a dollar in 
order to enrich the treasury by fifty cents. These are 
three features of the Budget that commend it to 
most sensible people. Moreover, seven-tenths of its 
proposals are merely the expansion of principles that 
have been adopted by Chancellor after Chancellor. In 
increasing the death duties, in further graduating the 
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income tax, in addition to the spirits, tobacco and 
license duties, and in steepening the stamp taxes, Mr. 
lloyd George is merely readjusting old and familiar 
imposis. It is, of course, arguable that he has 
screwed them up too high, so high, indeed, that in 
their new form they will make inroads on the accumu 
lated capital of the people and diminish the wages 
fund. But no one can pretend that they are in any 
sense “ revolutionary.” 

That epithet, as a matter of fact, has been mainly 
reserved for the land taxes. It is these that have 
aroused at once the keenest enthusiasm and the most 
bitter antagonism. The fight over the Budget has 
raged most violently over the new imposts on land. 
In asserting the right of the state to share in the 
landlord’s unearned inerement and in placing a small 
tax on undeveloped land which otherwise is artificially 
withdrawn from taxation at the expense of other 
taxpayers, Mr. Lloyd George has undoubtedly asserted 
principles which, though long advocated by reformers, 
have never yet been endorsed by a Chancellor of the 
Exehequer. When the Opposition speak of the Budget 
as “penal,” “ revolutionary,’ and “ Socialistic,” it 
is of these land taxes that they are chiefly thinking. 
Isut I am bound to say that the average man remains 
singularly unmoved by all such adjectives. He must 
be a remarkably fortunate individual if he has not ex 
perienced in his own person the tyranny which land 
lords exercise in England; and it is impossible that 
he should not have cither heard or encountered cases 
of leases renewed only under extortionate conditions, 
of towns and villages that find their normal expansion 
blocked by landlords who are determined to extract the 
last penny from their ownership of the soil, and of 
land that is either not taxed at all or that is 
ludicrously underassessed suddenly acquiring a_pro- 
digious value when it is needed for any publie pur- 
pose. Such cases abound. They affect all classes and 
men of all professions, trades, and political parties 
indiscriminately; and so far as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposals promise to make them a little rarer and to 
insure the state’s benefiting by them when they do 
occur, the common sense of the country is strongly 
in favor of the Budget. I need hardly add that the 
spectacle of dukes and preposterously wealthy land- 
owners going about the land and whining that if the 
Budget is carried they will have to cut down their 
subscriptions to charity, to diminish their household 
and outdoor staffs and to revoke the pensions they 
have granted to old personal servants, is a spectacle 
that has not ranged the man in the street among the 
opponents of the Budget. The Opposition make great 
play with the fact that the immediate yield of the 
new land taxes is likely to be very small; that to 
collect them at all every acre of land in the kingdom 
will have to be surveyed and valued; that this in 
volves, on the government’s own admission, an ex 
penditure of at least $10,000,000, three or four years 
of time and a small army of bureaucrats; that in 
plunging into this vast undertaking for the sake of 
taxes that the Chancellor himself only reckons to pro- 

















The Duke of Portland, owner of vast es- 
tates in the West-Central district of London 


duce $1,500,000 to begin with, the Government clearly 
intend to lay the basis of a scheme- of land nationali- 
zation in the future; and that no form of property can 
therefore feel itself safe from the danger of expro- 
priation. But the average man, in my judgment, dif- 
ferentiates very clearly between property in land and 
other forms of property. He knows that land in Eng- 
land is for the most part underassessed, and he is 





































































































quite prepared to stand the expense of a thorough 
valuation—the compilation, in fact, of a new Dooms- 
day Book—-that will make an end of the huge dis- 
parity between the selling price of land and the price 
at which it is assessed for purposes of taxation. 

I ought to add that one cause of the wide and un- 
questioned popularity of the Budget is that it is 
coupled with the Development Bill. This Develop- 
ment Bill allots a sum of money, that will probably 
be not less than $5,000,000 a year, to be spent directly 
on schemes of agricultural betterment. Here again 
Mr. Lloyd George has made himself responsible for a 
welcome and momentous innovation. His Development 
Bill marks the final abandonment of the old laissez 
faire conceptions of the functions of the state. Eng- 
jand henceforward will take her place among the coun- 
tries which realize that there are works of immense 
utility in the development of rural prosperity that 
can only be initiated by the state itself. Except 
among the Tory doctrinaires of the oldest school there 
is no reak opposition to this startling breach with 
the past, and among the farmers, who hitherto have 
always voted with the Conservatives at election 
times and been neglected by them when in office, it is 
naturally hailed with a surprised delight. Then, 
again, even those who disapprove the Budget on its 
own merits are foreed to stop and ask themselves 
what alternative the Opposition have to propose. The 
alternative the Opposition have to propose is already 
well enough known. It is “ Tariff Reform.” It is a 
plan which would place the heaviest burdens not on 
the strongest but on the weakest shoulders, that would 
tax, not the luxuries. but the necessaries of life, that 
would mulect the people in a far larger sum than 
would ever reach the Treasury, and that would single 
out for taxation bread, meat, butter, instead of land. 
Weighing these alternatives, never before presented to 
them in such sharp and illuminating contrast, the 
English people are not in much doubt as to which it 
is they prefer. 

But, popular as the Budget is with the masses, there 
is no denying that it meets with the strongest hostility 
among a multitude of formidable interests. The land- 
owners and the brewers in particular are fighting it 
tooth and nail, and the influence of the landowner and 
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the brewer has always been paramount in the Con- 
servative party. Mr. Lloyd George has not proved 
himself an unaccommodating Chancellor. He has per- 
mitted a latitude of debate that has no precedent in 
Parliamentary history, and he has made concession 
after concession in the hope of winning over his oppo- 
nents. But in spite of everything the Budget remains 
unspeakably obnoxious to all Conservatives. Lord 
Rosebery is not a Conservative. He was once the 
leader of the Liberal party, and, though for some 
years he has ceased to act with it, he has never gone 
over to the Opposition and has always retained his 
mental and political independence. Nine times out of 
ten he voices the second thoughts of the country with 
unfailing accuracy, and at all times he speaks with 
the authority of one who is concerned solely with the 
national and not the partisan view of the questions 
of the day. Yet the most stinging attack that has 
been made on the Budget was delivered by Lord Rose- 
bery on September 10th. He declared that it was 
“not in the best interests of the nation that this 
financial measure should become law”; that it put 
“the destinies of Great Britain in the melting-pot ”; 
that it was a revolution without a mandate; that it 
was a serious attack on capital, depleted the wages 
fund and the war fund, and would ultimately be felt 
most severely of all by the poorest of the poor; that 
the principles embodied in the new land taxes were 
highly contagious and would undoubtedly be extended 
to cover other forms of property; that underlying the 
whole Budget was “the deep, subtle, insidious danger 
of Socialism,” and that Socialism was “the end of 
all things. the negation of faith, of family, of 
property, of monarchy, of Empire.” 

When a man of Lord Rosebery’s dispassionate turn 
of mind can find it in him to speak like this, you 
may easily imagine that the ordinary party man is 
thumping the cushions of his party pulpit with al- 
most delirious vigor. There are, indeed, no lengths 
to which the rank and file of the Conservatives would 
not gladly go in order to defeat the Budget. In the 
House of Commons they are powerless. The govern- 
ment majority is too powerful and intact. Conces- 
sions may be made on this point and on that, but 
the main principles of the Budget have not been whit- 


tled down in the least. But in the House of Lords 
it is the Conservatives who are the majority and the 
government forces a weak minority. The question of 
questions, therefore, in English politics is whether 
the Conservatives will dare to use their power in the 
House of Lords to amend the Budget or reject it or 
hold it up until the country has been given a chance 
of pronouncing for or against it. No Budget has 
ever yet been rejected by the House of Lords, and no 
House of Commons for three hundred years at least 
has submitted to having the Budget amended by the 
House of Lords. In an ordinary way Englishmen 
never trouble their heads at all about their Constitu- 
tion. They hardly know they have one. This is the 
first time in my recollection that anything in the 
nature of a vital constitutional issue has threatened 
to appear above the political horizon. But no issue 
could be more vital than the precise powers of the 
Lower and of the Upper Chamber in the matter of 
finance. The legal right of the Lords to amend or 
reject any bill of whatever kind that is sent up to 
them, like the legal right of the Sovereign to veto 
any bill, even though it has passed both Houses of 
Parliament, is indisputable. But it is a right that 
has not been exercised in connection with the Budget 
for several hundred years, and its assertion to-day 
would be considered by the preponderant opinion of 
the country grossly unconstitutional. Nevertheless an 
immense pressure is being brought to bear upon the 
Unionist leaders to throw out the Budget. If they do 
throw it out a general election or some form of 
referendum will be inevitable, and in the bitter con- 
tentions that will be stirred up the whole position of 
the Lords will be violently assailed. If, on the other 
hand, they pass the Budget in the form dictated to 
them by the government, then their surrender, after 
all these months of denunciation, will have all the 
effect on the public mind of a complete abdication. 
T do not know what they will decide to do, though at 
present it looks as though they will elect to fight. 
The Budget, as I write, is still being discussed in the 
House of Commons, and until it has assumed its final 
shape, prophecy is futile. I only know that the next 
few weeks will be weeks of almost unexampled crisis 
in the constitutional history of England. 








AAHAT is that instinct, if not intelligence, 
which enables the fur-seal annually to 
travel over its long route through a 
storm-swept sea dark with incessant fog 
——JPell and beaten by fierce gales in swift suc- 
DZ cession from November until June? 
of it! Never in sight of land and seldom 
in its five thousand miles of watery circuit is it 
on soundings after it leaves the passes of the Aleutian 
chain until it returns to them seven months later! 

What superb instinct, then, if that is all we grant, 
this fur-seal pilot must possess to guide a great 
amphibian host over such an uncharted waste, with 
the precision of clockwork, day by day, month after 
month, in its progress from its point of departure 
until it regains it! This long journey is so timid 
that seldom does the return in summer vary more 
than a day or two from one season to another. 

Until I determined this migration route of the 
Alaskan fur-seal herd in 1876, the idea of those who 
hunted these seals off the Oregon and Vancouver 
Island coasts every winter and spring was that these 
animals belonged to that region—were born and bred 
on the kelp beds far out at sea. My first announce- 
ment of my belief that they were Bering Sea seals, 
born and bred on the Pribylov Islands (in 1876), 
aroused much denial from the hunters at Victoria, 
Port Townsend, and San Francisco; and not until 
these men in 1886 followed this herd into Bering Sea 
from the Fairweather grounds off Sitka did this 
discovery of mine of that migration route receive 
credit. 

But that travelling of this Alaskan fur-seal herd 
has helped to its undoing at the hands of those 
hunters. It is not likely that those hunters would 
have ever organized into such an enormous industry 
as that pelagic sealing fleet of 1890 then represented 
had it not been for their sudden learning of the 
fact that they could hang on to the flanks of the 
greatest herd of seals known to man from one end 
of the year to another. Then from a fleet of less than 
seventeen or twenty vessels in 1885 it quickly expanded 
to more than 120 in 1890, carrying more than 3,000 
hunters. 

The enormous power of destruction embodied in 
that pelagic fleet, busy upon the route travelled by 
those seals, was exerted to its utmost every month 
in the year save the latter part of October and No- 
vember and December. Wuring those months the fury 
of the winds is such that the hunters cannot lower 
their boats for weeks and weeks at a stretch. 

When I made this chart of the annual migration 
of the herd, in 1874-76, more than five million seals 
swam in this watery cireuit of five and six thousand 
miles as they left the Pribylov Islands and then re- 
turned seven months later to them. 

To-day less than fifty thousand survive! ‘And un- 
less action is promptly taken by the State Depart- 
ment in strict’ accord with that outlined by John 
Hay just before his sickness and death in 1905, this 
life will be destroyed root and branch. If so, then 
the sin and shame of it belong to our own officialism. 

The accompanying chart shows the annual track of 
the Alaskan fur-seal herd and the months of progress 
in the North Pacific Ocean, after it leaves the Seal 
Islands in October and November, until it returns to 
them in Bering Sea in July following. 

After leaving Bering Sea in November, it appears 
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By Henry W. Elliott 
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A copy of the original chart made by Henry W. Elliott for the Smithsonian Institution in 1874-’76 


simultaneously off the Californian coast between Santa 
Barbara in the south and Cape Mendicino in the 
north in January and early February. Thence it 
progresses north, as indicated by the months of prog- 
ress, seldom coming nearer than forty miles to land 
until off the Kodiak and Alaskan Peninsula coasts. 
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It reénters Bering Sea as a body by July 4-10 an- 
nually. , 

From July until the end of November this herd 
remains on the Seal Islands and within the limits 
of Bering Sea, breeding on the islands and feeding in 
the sea. 
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Copyright by Charles Delius 
Fernand Hamar’s “ Ro- 


chambeau,” in Washington 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there appeared 
iin HARPER’s MAGAZINE an article on 
“The Poetry of the Deaf,’ and the ex- 
x] tracts given from the work of such 
al writers as Carlin, Nack, and Laura 
PAO} Bridgman (the Helen Keller of her time) 
showed what excellence might be at- 
tained even by those in whom the 









SOME NOTABLE WORKS OF DEAF-MUTE ARTISTS 
THAT HAVE WON FAME IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


By Walter Pach 


artists of America. Albert Newsam was born deaf and 
dumb in 1809. Tie showed talent at an early age, and 
a desire to develop it. So he was allowed to attend 
the classes of the Pennsylvania Academy, after which he 
turned to lithography—in which work he continued all 
his life. Gifted with a strong sense of portraiture, his 
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Paul Choppin's “ A Con- 
queror of the Bastille” 


proof that the deaf mute need not bring his disabilities 
into question when compared with other artists. Mr. 
Carlin died in 1891 at the age of seventy-eight. 

The case of Cadwallader L. Washburn is again 
that of a deaf mute who has gone far beyond the 
limits which circumstances had apparently set for 

him. Mr. Washburn, a son of the 
famous miller who represented Minne- 





sense for spoken music was missing. 
The difficulties in the path of the deaf 
who try to produce poetry seem so 
obvious that we wonder that the idea 
of turning to art as a means of ex- 
pression did not sooner come into 
prominence among them. 

We are apt to forget how recent is 
the systematic training of deaf mutes, 
whose status a few centuries ago was 
but little different from that of the 
idiotic. With the Abbé de l'Epée 
(1712-89) and later reformers in 
France and Holland, a change came 
about, and the progress was steady. 
William Henry Bishop, United States 
consul at Messina at the time of the 
earthquake and sometime teacher of 
the deaf, has described his visit to 
the Paris Institut National des 
Sourds et Muets in the old Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, near the Rue de 
Abbé de VEpée. A fine statue of 
this early benefactor stands before 
the door. It is the work of a deaf- 








sota in the United States Senate, 
was born in 1866 and graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1890. 
It is probable that few of those 
who will recognize his name on 
this page thought at the time 
when they saw it signed to a 
series of fine illustrations of the 
Russo-Japanese war that the man 
who was thus intrepidly following 
the armies could neither hear nor 
speak. Mr. Washburn has exhibited 
at the Salon, as have John Gordon 
Saxton, Redmond, and Carpenter, all 
deaf mutes. 

In 1889 honors were awarded to 
Félix Martin, as before’ related 
(Martin is the author of two statues 
on the facade of the Hétel de Ville) 
and Choppin, who was awarded 
a medal for Un Vainqueur de la 
Bastille. Another strong worker 
whose sculpture is to be seen at 
the annual exhibitions in Paris is 
Fernand Hamar, author of the Ro- 








mute sculptor, Félix Martin. He was 
rewarded for it by the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. 

One must take the best men of our 
time to find the superiors of such 
artists as Paul Choppin and our own Douglas Tilden. 
As evidence, let me state that in a general competition 
for the honor of making a statue of Dr. Broca, the 
award was made to Choppin, though some: sixty 
sculptors in possession of the sense of hearing also 
submitted designs. This was in 1889; the statue, 
cast in bronze, may now be seen on the Boulevard 
St.-Germain, Paris. Similarly, in 1895 the first prize 
in the competition for a Bismarck monument went to 
Fritz Schneider, a deaf mute. 

Let us turn back to the careers of two of the silent 
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“ Cardinal Mathieu’s Grave,” by Felix Martin 


commissions for this species of work were numerous 
and important. Contemporary opinion pronounced 
him the equal of the best lithographers of France and 
England, and a complete set of his portraits of public 
men was acquired by the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
for the Capitol of Harrisburg. The one of Chief-Justice 
Marshall was considered the best likeness of that emi- 
nent jurist. A permanent memorial of the artist ex- 
ists in the Gallaudet Monument at Hartford, of which 
Newsam was the designer. He died in 1864. 

John Carlin was also a contributor to the Gallaudet 
Monument, one of the panels being by him. Born in 
1813, he was, lixe Newsam, a Pennsylvanian. His 
professional studies were under Delaroche, and he 
spent ten years in the French capital. Returning to 
America in 1841, he opened a studio and was for 
many years a favorite with the public—his miniatures 
reaching the astorishing number of three thousand. 
Carlin’s painting was of its time what the critic of 
to-day calls “old school,” but it furnishes another 

















chambeau statue at Washington. 

For a strong close to this list of 
determined workers I reserve the 
name of Douglas Tilden. What 
visitor to the World’s Fair of ’93 
does not recall the Combat with a Grizzly? Or that 
figure of a ball-player which stands in Golden Gate 
Park? Does any San-Franciscan need to be told 
that this athlete of America, delighting artist 
and layman alike, is by his deaf-mute townsman? 
It was Tilden whom Mayor Phelan selected to do 
the Memorial Fountain which he presented to the 
city. At the St. Louis Exposition also Tilden had 
one of the groups. A writer and of brilliant intel- 
ject, Douglas Tilden is the strongest as well as the 
ablest of the deaf-mute artists of modern America, 

















“ Football-Players,” by Douglas Tilden, 
the ablest of America’s silent sculptors 
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Martin’s statue of the Abbe de [’Epee, in front 
of the National Institute for Deaf Mutes, Paris 
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Choppin’s “ Dr. Broca,”’ adjudged 
best among sixty contributions 
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BY THE SAME OLD GANG 


BY E. W. KEMBL 
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THE MAN ON 
FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE 


%? helping himself to the matches. 
“That old sage was right who said 
(atx that love is a very funny thing. I 
ee don’t know who the old duffer was, 
WN but he was a canny old bird and 
TIA LOE eS knew what he was talking about 
Se Ae When he tackled that subject. Timid 

s - and coy though love may appear to 
be at times, it laughs at locksmiths and stops at noth- 
ing. Love is blind says one, and then another tells 
us that, however dark the way, love will find the way 
out. It is very curious, too—very curious indeed— 
what some people, especially women, will do for love. 
I recall very vividly a case which occurred in my own 
household a good many years ago. We had engaged 
a pink-cheeked, yellow-haired little lassie for general 
housework. She was one of those innocent-eyed little 
creatures in whom there is no guile. She was extreme- 
ly dainty and amiable to the last degree. Ready at 
all times to do any kind of work she was asked to 
do—but merciful heavens! The trouble she brought 
us! I never knew anything to beat it for sheer per- 
sistent continuosity. ‘The first thing she did one bit- 
terly cold winter’s night was to let the fire go out 
and leave all the cellar windows wide open, with the 
result that before morning every blessed pipe in the 
house from cellar to roof was frozen solid, and before 
the plumber, hastily summoned, could thaw them out 
my system of plumbing was as thoroughly out of com- 
mission as a sieve would be, and our cellar looked like 
a lily-pond in early spring. Two days later, through 
her ‘expert manipulation of affairs in the kitchen, the 
boiler burst, and the amount of hot water we were 
in for the next ten days until we could get a new 
one installed was a caution to Turkish baths. After 
that she left so hot a fire in the range one night that 
within four davs the grate was practically out of com- 
mission, and the thing needed a complete new set of 
stove lids and a new hot-water back. Then she hadn’t 
been in our house more than a month before our drain- 
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THE INSIDE 


pipes began to get mutinous. Half of them worked 
half the time. The other half not at all. The wash- 
tubs once filled had to be bailed out with a pail. The 
pantry sink apparently had no exit at all that wasn’t 









objects that had no place there carelessly consigned 
thereto as it seemed by this fairy vision of house- 
maidenly beauty. And what the drain-pipes wouldn’t 
do the gas-pipes began to do. It seemed as if every 
stop-cock on our gas-fixtures had been twisted inside 
out, The young woman turned them on and off with 
a wrench that made the ceiling itself creak, until they 
were about as useful for the purpose for which they 
were designed as they would have been if constructed 
of gauze, cheese-cloth, or mosquito-netting. It cost 
me nineteen dollars to have the confounded things 
fixed, and my gas bill, thanks to the leakage, came 
to—”’ 

“See here, old man,” interrupted little Binks at 
this point, “we were talking about love, not house- 
maids and drain-pipes and gas-fixtures.” 

“Oh yes, so we were,” returned the Genial Philos- 
opher. “ But it’s all right, Binksy. I forgot to say 
that we found out afterward that all this while that 
pink-cheeked, yellow-haired household iconoclast of 
ours was engaged to be married to the plumber!” 


ALMANAC FOR NOVEMBER 


Apvices from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington state that November will begin this year 
on the first, and will continue for thirty days, includ- 
ing Thanksgiving Day. 

November is the best month of the year in which to 
get your next season’s mushroom beds, and your this 


season’s feather beds started. In respect to the latter‘ 


care should always be taken not to try to start a 
feather bed with less than four feathers, from which 
all pin-feathers should be scrupulously removed before 
sewing. 

About this season of the year the countryside is 
filled with tramps returning from their summer out- 
ing to their winter quarters either in the balmier 
regions of the South or in the county jail. A good 
breakfast for one of these who is rudely persistent in 
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Aone vYverceKKER- 


AN OLD SALT 


NEAR-SIGHTED WIFE. “ WHAT ARE YOU SO INTERESTED IN, JOHN?” 
JOHN. “ ONLY A PECULIAR FISH, DEARIE.” 


strictly water-proof, and investigation which became 
necessary if we were to continue to live in that house 
showed that our drains had been pretty thoroughly 
filled up with sundry wash-clothes and other material 





UN@LE AARON (who is near-sighted): “GosH! Haow I DEW HATE A SNAKE!” 
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his demands upon your hospitality is a platter of 
cold buckwheat cakes interlined with flannel, and cov- 
ered with a syrup made of two parts kerosene-oil 
and one part ipecac. 

There being no three-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of anything to be celebrated this month, 
November will be a most excellent time to devote to 
business of all sorts. 

Amateur gardeners who have left their tools out 
upon the lawn all summer will do well during the 
month of November to build a small pine roof over 
these to protect them against the possible flurries of 
snow which the Weather Bureau predicts from time 
to time during the winter. If you cannot find time to 
do this, a good place to store objects of this kind dur- 
ing the cold season is under the piano in the draw- 
ing-room. 

While November is the proper season to pile dry 
leaves near young bulb beds for their protection you 
must be careful that the bulbs are not incandescent, 
unless you need your insurance to pay your wife’s sum- 
mer-hotel bills which are now approaching maturity. 

Residents of steam-heated apartments should now 
be able to raise their own ice by filling a wash-basin 
with water and leaving it in the parlor over night, not 
necessarily on the radiator, but near enough to it to 
keep it at a low temperature. 





JUST BEFORE THE MOUNTAIN CAME TO 
MOHAMMED 


“Wat is the highest peak in the world?” asked 


Mohammed’s teacher. 
“T ean’t think.” he answered, “ but it will come to 


me in a moment.” 





HER PAST 


“How were you impressed with the beautiful 


blonde?” 
“She looked as though she had seen dark days.” 





A POLAR METAPHOR 


Buyer. “I thought you said the house was only 
ten minutes from the station.” ? 
SupurBAN AGENT. “ Minutes of latitude, sir.” 
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UNCLE JEDEDIAH ON FOOTBALL 


e ES,” said Uncle 
Y Jedediah, seating 
himself on his 
throne, the dried-apple 
barrel—* yes; most like- 
ly ye hev missed me. 
There’s a derned good 
reason why ye should. IL 
been away.” 

“T didn’t know you 
were fond of travelling,” 
said I. 

“T ain’t; but once in 
a while I hev to look 
after my investments,’ he answered. “I put a son 
o’ mine into college a leetle while ago, and I thought 
I’d go down to the place an’ see what kind of a 
proposition I was chuckin’ my money into. I guess 
it’s all right—I can’t see that Hiram is learnin’ any- 
thin’ but how to yell, but he tells me he knows a 
derned sight more now ’n he did when he went there, 
so I reckon I'll let the boy stay on. Them young 
fellers seems to me to take their pleasures rather 
hard, though. I stopped over an’ seen one o’ their 
games o’ football an’, ’y Gorry! I was glad it wasn’t 
me was playin’. “Tain’t a very amiable game, neither. 
They all seemed to be mad as Heck agin’ each other, 
and the amount of larrupin’ they handed out all over 
that ten-acre lot was a caution to sinners.” 

“Do you think it a very useful game, Uncle 
Jedediah?” I asked. 

“Well, [ been thinkin’ it over, and in some re- 
spects I think it is,’ said the old man. “For a 
young farmer startin’ in life without no capital it’s 
not a bad idee to teach him how to plough up a field 
with his nose. I’d ’a’ thought the runnin’ of a 
furrer with nothin’ but your nasal column would be 
a purty painful sort of a process, but them boys 





seemed ruther to like it. I didn’t hear no complaints’ 


from ’em, and, though the furrers warn’t partick’larly 
straight, some of ’em seemed a heap sight deeper ’n 
I’d like to dig with my nose. Then a feller that 
can grab another feller weighin’ a couple o’ hundred 
pounds by the heels an’ sling him half-way across a 
place as big as my cow pasture oughtn’t to have much 
trouble handlin’ a reefract’ry heifer when he settles 
down to the real business of life. If Hiram goes into 
football I kind o’ guess he’ll be a great help around 
the place when he gits home milkin’ kickin’ cows and 
bringin’ in old Andy Jackson—he’s my bull—when 
he’s feelin’ a trifle reebellious. Then, too, I reemem- 
ber oncet when I was about Hiram’s age I was laid 
up for two weeks when a cord o’ wood I was pilin’ 
up in the kitchen yard fell over on to me, but Hiram 
‘ll be what they call eemune to that sort o’ thing 
after he’s played a few rounds o’ football an’ had 
fifteen or twenty howlin’ classmates sittin’ on his 
neck and otherwise distributin’ theirselves along his 
backbone a few times. A feller that can stand an 
avylanche or two like that ain’t agoin’ to be bothered 
by no cord o’ wood. No, by Heck! he wouldn’t feel it 
if a hull sawmill fell over on to him.” 

“ But don’t you think the game a rather dangerous 
one?” I asked. 

“Well, no,” said Uncle Jedediah; “TI can’t say as 
[I do. Leastways it ain’t dangerous if ye don’t get 
excited and run down on the field yourself and get in 
the way of it. Still, there’s allers that chance. That’s 
why I wrote to the president of the college, makin’ a 
suggestion.” 

“Indeed?” said I, curiously. “ What did you sug 
gest, Uncle Jed?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” replied the old man, modestly. 
“T just writ him a line sayin’ that for the safety 0’ 
the public I thought they’d ought to enclose the 
gridiron, as they call it, inside of a barbed-wire fence. 
That ‘ll keep innocent parties sittin’ on the grand 
stand from gettin’ kicked in the face.” 


’ 


ITS CROWNING VIRTUE 


“Goop morning, madam,” said the agent, as he put 


his foot inside the open doorway so that the portal 
might not be closed against him. “I have called this 
beautiful morning at the request of the owners of the 
most marvellous patent of the age—our four-in-one 
patent collapsible reversible step-ladder, hat-rack, and 
general-utility frame. I will first demonstrate its use 
as a hat-rack.” 

“T ain’t in no very great need of a hat-rack,” said 
the woman, with a frown. “There ain’t no men in 
my house, thank the Lord, and so the proper accommo- 
dations o’ hats ain’t worryin’ me none.” 

“Then you should have a hat-rack as a matter of 
protection against burglars, madam,” said the agent, 
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HALLOWE’EN 


Horriric goblins stretch their furry arms 

To seize unwary spiders in dark nooks: 

With moonbeams making merry, other spooks 
Send squeaking mice to holes in dread alarms. 
Half-quaking at the sprites who may behold her, 

Fair Cecile works to-night a true-love spell: 

When apple’s bitten, he who loves her. well 


Must show in looking-glass, from o’er her shoulder, 
Ah, Cecile! What need by mystic rite 
To draw to vellar damp this willing swain? 
Tis only your dear self that’s blind, my sweet! 
For all the world doth see in broad daylight 
Thy happy captive, bound with golden chain; 
Not proudly near thy lips, but at thy feet. 
ELIZABETH GURNEY. 





undismayed. “Standing in the hallway, and covered 
with four or five hats, which we shall be delighted to 
provide for the small extra payment, the housebreaker 
would be frightened away, and your possessions would 
be safe. Then, in the daytime, by a slight twist to the 
left of these hinges, which you see at the side, the 

















“QUICK LUNCH” 


apparatus does duty as a clothes-horse. Viewed in this 
light alone it is one of the most useful articles now 
on the market-—” 

“T have a span of ’em out in the wash-house now, 
thanky,” returned the woman, “so I ain’t requirin’ 
nothin’ o’ the sort just now. [ ain’t collectin’ clothes- 
hosses.” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the agent, genially. “ That’s 
very good indeed, but you must not forget that this 
device may also be used as a cold-frame for the gar- 
den, or, when suitably draped with chicken wire, makes 
a most excellent and easily removable hen-coop. This 
movable cross-bar acts as a perfect roost for a dozen 
chickens, and—” 

“T ain’t keepin’ hens this year,” said the woman, 
coldly. “The cost of livin’ is so high that [ can’t 
reach up to it, so you’d better—” 

“That brings me to the crowning virtue of this ap- 
paratus, madam,” interrupted the agent, triumphant- 
ly. “As a step-ladder it is Al. One of our oldest 
customers calls it the peerless ladder—” 

“Sold by a disappearless agent, [ reckon,” observed 
the woman, with a note of sarcasm in her voice. “ Well, 
I don’t want it. What good would a step-ladder do 
me?” 

“Tt would enable you to reach the high-cost of liv- 
ing of which—” began the agent, but he never finished, 
for at this point the woman unchained the dog and 
the agent flew up the road, developing, as he went, a 
hitherto unsuspected virtue in his patent reversible 
everything as a protection to his coat tails from the 
vicious onslaughts of an uneollapsible bull-dog with 
a voracious appetite for travelling salesmen. 

























































































WQHE trolley company,” said the 
Naughty . Yeggman, ‘keeps its 
money in a safe at the car-barns all 
4 week. On Saturday morning it 
pays its hands and the balance 
B) goes to the bank at Perkiomen. So 
me you see—on Friday night—” 

He paused, but his silence was 
very eloquent. 

“Then,” said the Abandoned Chauffeur, “why not 
visit them on a Friday night?” 

“ Because the rules and regulations of the company 
require the attendance of an emergency crew at the 
car-barns all night, and every time you open a safe it 
makes a noise. If there was some way of getting the 
safe away from there—” 

“I know where I can borrow an automobile if the 
night is dark,” said the Abandoned Chauffeur, “ to- 
gether with a block and tackle and a piece of oak 
suitable for warping a safe across a floor. Let us go, 
therefore, in the morning and look these car-barns 
over, particularly with a view to finding out if there 
are any further rules and regulations such as you 
have mentioned and dealing with emergency crews, 
dogs, guns, alarms, or any “other pomp and panoply 
such as might perchance lead us into ignominious 
defeat.” 

“Or into jail,” grumbled the Naughty Yeggman. 
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“All employees requesting passengers or friends 








By George Weston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR W BROWN 


“That, of course,” said the Abandoned Chauffeur, 
with an even more abandoned gesture, “ had never oc- 
curred to me.” 


Conductcr No, 15 (known more euphoniously as 
Terry) and Motorman No. 9 (otherwise rejoicing or 
sorrowing as Bill) walked toward the car-barns on a 
certain summer noon, preparatory to taking their ten- 
hour shift. They were bound by two mortal ties; that 
is to say, they worked together and they were the 
joint owners of Old Hickory, the same being a game 
rooster that had heen left in a paper bag in their car 
one night by an anonymous gentleman who had never 
seen fit to come forward to claim his property. And 
as for the talented Old Hickory, his change of owner- 
ship made not one whit of difference to him, but he 
continued to live his life of battle, vanquishing all 
rivals and lining his owners’ pockets with an evanes- 
cent fabriwork of gold. Wherefore his joint owners 
approached the car-barns in a disheartened manner, 
for the Benevolent Lords of Egypt were to hold their 
grand fraternal picnie on the following Thursday: a 
picnic to which the benevolent Old Hickory had been 
invited—and neither Terry nor Bill could get the day 
off. 

“What’s that en the bulletin board?” growled 
Terry. 

“What’s what?” growled Bill. 

And having thus warned 
nature that they were not 
in the mood for trifling, 
they stopped and read the 
following: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
(No. 67) 

The conductor and motor- 
man receiving, at the end 
of each week, the highest 
number of credit marks, as 
stated below, will be given 
one day’s extra vacation 
without pay. Credit marks 
under this contest will only 
be given for— 

1. Courtesy to passengers. 

2. Neat and gentlemanly 
appearance. 

3. Neat appearance of 
car. 

4. Enforcing rule “ Smok- 
ing on four rear seats only.” 

5. Stopping and starting 
ear without shock. 

6. Sounding cautions at 
crossings, switches, and 
curves. 

7. Helping aged and in- 
firm. 

8. Arriving on time at 
end of run. 


Terry and Bill looked at 
each other thoughtfully. 

“* Neat and gentlemanly 
appearance,’ ’ read Terry, 
shooting his cuffs. 

“Glad I had a shave last 
night,” said Bill. 

“*Neat appearance of 
ear.” Say, I pity any con- 
stant reader who _ begins 
throwing newspapers around 
on the floor of my car, and 
if any hungry passengers 
get on with them cute little 
bags of peanuts I’m going 
to slap ’em on the wrist in 


to write to the management will be barred” a neat and gentlemanly 
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manner and start em, Pill, and stop ’em, Bill, with- 
out any shock or jar.” 

“We'll have to put ’em wise,” said Bill. “ We'll 
have to tell *em we’re out for the prize. We’ll tell the 
boys, too. Say, Terry, here’s where we’ve got to use 
our friends.” 

“Sure. They use us. And don’t you forget to 
sound a caution at crossings, switches, and curves, 
Bill.” 

“You just listen for that little old bell of mine and 
you'll think it’s chimes. And if you need any help 
to keep ’em from smoking on the front seats, you 
just remember your uncle William and his little old 
brass controller. 

They were discussing further ways and means when 
they swung their car out on the turnpike (when last 
seen each man was putting a daisy in his buttonhole) 
and before the day was over the General Manager was 
already beginning to get these epistles of appreciation: 


© PERKIOMEN TROLLEY COMPANY: 
GeNntTs,—I find that Motorman 9 and Con. 15 is 
very curtious to passengers, 
* Yours, ete., 
Sorrze BIGHOUSE.” 


“DEAR Srrs,—I wish to report an accident which 
would of taken place this morning if your genial con- 
ductor Mr. Terence Carroll had not prevented same. 
I do not knew of any other conductor who could of 
prevented same. <A lady was falling from car when 
Terry ran in and caught her at much personal risk 
cf life and limb. I would also call attention to your 
genial Motormon No. 9 and the way he starts and 
stops without shock. It is all very gratifying. 

“Yours truly, 
PF. Howarp (P. J.) 


“My pEeAR Sirs,—I am writing to congratulate you 
on the splendid manner that Conductor No. 15 and 
Motorman No. 9 ring the gongs, both back and front, 
and run ahead, personally and on foot, at crossings 
switches, and curves—so, unlike the usual law proce- 
dure that cause so many costly and expensive damage 
suits, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
A Lover or JUSTITIA.” 


** GENTLEMEN,—Permit me to commend the neat 
appearance of car run by Motorman No. 9 and Con- 
ductor No, 15. 

“Cordially yours, 
Wm. DONOHUE. 


* P. S.—Permit me also to commend the neat appear- 
ance of the men. Cordially, 
Was, D.” 


And when the two commended gentlemen turned 
their car into the barn at six o’clock that evening 
(right on the minute) it would be difficult to say who 
looked the most virtuous, Bill on the front platform 
or Terry on the rear; and when they stopped at the 
bulletin board on their way to supper it would be 
equally difficult to say which of them breathed the 
loudest as they read the following additional note at 
the bottom of the prize notice: 

“Credit marks will only be given on peraounl ob- 
servation of Inspector. All employees requesting pas- 
sengers or friends to write to the management will be 
barred from this contest.” 


They swung their car out on the turnpike again an 
hour later, and as for Bill he scowled at the daisies, 
and as for Terry he made a noise. 

“ What are you laughing at?” growled Bill, looking 
over his shoulder and blushing as he recalled his 
boutonniére of the afternoon. 

“Laughing?” said Terry. “I wasn’t laughing. 1 
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was thinking of how courteous I was to the passen- 


gers this afternoon; that’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it?” said Bill. 

“ Yes, Bill, that’s all.” 

“You weren’t thinking of your neat and gentle- 
manly appearance?” 

“No, Bill, I wasn’t; and if it comes to that, I 
wasn’t thinking of how you ran ahead at*crossings, 
either.” : 

They both looked ashamed of themselves. 

“ And that’s the thanks we get,” said Terry. 

“Ye-eh,” said Bill, “that’s the thanks we get, but 
we'll have some fun to-night, all right. To-night’s the 
night we quit and we’ll quit good and hard.” 

“There’s old Major Jimson waiting at the cross- 
roads,” said Terry, “and we'll certainly have some 
fun to-night, Bill, just as you have said.” 

The car came to a stop a hundred yards beyond the 
crossing, and the Major walked the intervening dis- 
tance with mingled majesty and choler. He was on 
the point of grasping the handrail when the car 
bounced forward another hundred yards. The Major 
advanced again and this time there was war in his 
eve. Bill clanged the gong. Terry shouted imperious 
commands regarding the necessary quickness of move- 
ment. The Major lifted his hand to grasp the rail 
the second time; the car gently jogged out of his 
reach. He walked after it; the car walked away. He 
broke into a trot; so did the car. He ran, but the 
car ran faster, and when he finally gave up the race the 
car gave such an impudent and truculent lurch that 
the Major nearly went up in a puff of smoke, so close 
was he to spontaneous combustion. 

“Curtseying some, Bill,’ said Terry, looking 
through the front door. 

Bill lumped his jaw. 

“We'll make our last night a mem-morable one,” 
said Bill. “ Look who’s ahead.” 

Two ancient husbandmen were waving their hands 
to the car. Each carried a basket over his arm. 

“ Eggs,” said Bill. “ How do you like your eggs, 
Terry ?” 

“Scrambled,” said Terry. 

“ Right,” said Bill. 

The innocents climbed aboard. There was a down- 
grade on the track at this point, and when Bill sud- 
denly swung his controller around to the limit of its 
motion, the car leaped forward as though it had been 
impelled by a prehistoric mule. The first ancient, 
seeking to save himself, flung his arm around with 
such abandon that his basket sailed passionately 
through the open window and smote the ground. The 
second passenger was more canny. He kept his basket 
with him, slammed it down on the floor in an ecstasy 
of ownership, and fell upon it. 

Lamentations filled the air; scrambled eggs (even 
as Bill had foretold) dotted the view. The passengers 
disembarked, the reason for their visit to town no 
longer existing, and the car sped on. 

“Stopping and starting without shock, eh, Bill?” 
asked Terry, poking his head out of the front door. 

“Ye-eh,” said Hill, glancing over his shoulder. 
“ Neat appearance of car, too, if anybody happens to 
ask vou.” 

Whereupon they fell upon the substantive egg (no 
man gainsaying them) and punned it with such a 
wealth of wit that both surprised and pleased them. 
Passengers who waited at the usual stopping-places 
were edified by the sight of a conductor and a motor- 
man appearing out of the gloom and shouting de- 
lightedly into each other’s ears—one glance and the 
picture had vanished, a pleasant and all too fleeting 
view. 

Their history became fragmentary. Dogs barked 
all the way from Perkiomen to Parsippany. A strange 
ear entered the tracks of the Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Company and obligingly picked up passengers. 
These were carried to a lonely spot on the line, and 
there invited to leave the car on “ account of a pretty 
dangerous short circuit somewheres under the car.” 
The passengers disembarked almost in a. body and 
immediately the car dashed on and left them stranded 
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there. Later the dogs began to bark around Mount 
Columbia. A driver, hurrying to catch the twelve- 
o’clock milk-train, became involved in an argument 
with a trolley-car regarding the right of way; pres- 
ently there was a rattle of cans and three miles of 
milk bestreaked the road to tell the tale. Tiring of 
adventure, Bill turned down into the valley and they 
rode along exulting in the silence of the night. The 
magic of the moon inspired Terry to sing a love-laden 
number and Bill joined in soulfully with the gong. 
Somewhere a clock struck twelve. 

“Terry,” said Bill, “‘the score is now 
even. We were due back at the barns at 
ten, and we have now broken every rule and 
every regulation there is, broken them 
plumb open and straight across the middle, 
Terry; but we haven’t broken any laws, 
Terry, and we ain’t going to begin now by 
swiping a trolley-car. So we'll beat it back 
to the barns with the good ship * Hen’ an: 
put her up to roost, Terry, with my resigna- 
tion pasted on the front window, and yours 
pasted on the back. And that’s leaving in 






























Scrambled eggs (even as Bill had toretold) dotted the view 


a blaze of glory, Terry, if anybody asks you. So you 
get busy on those resignations, Terry, and while you’re 
writing them out sarcastic, but not too sarcastic, Ill 
steer for the car-barns.” 

Terry was. engaged in his pleasing labors when the 
car stopped. * 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” he asked, looking up 
from his composition. 

“Terry,” said Bill, in tones that trembled with 
emotion, “these automobiles have been deviling us 
ever since they’ve been in business, and it’s Provi- 
dence, Terry; that’s what it is—Providence.” 

“What’s Providence?” 

“Why, there’s an automobile in trouble here at the 
bottom of the hill—right on the car-tracks—two 
people in it nearly going crazy. Terry, I’m going to 
bump ’em, and if they say ‘ Beans’ we’li get out and 
lick ’em. Hold fast!” 

There was an acceleration of speed, a shout, a bump, 
the saying of “ Beans,” and the next moment Terry and 
Bill jumped out with a long score to settle against 
motorists and with hearts that were eager for the 
fray. Terry sat on his man the first, but Bill sat on 
his the hardest. 

“Look in the wagon, Terry,” he panted, “and see 
if you can find anything to drink. It’s generally 
under the rear seats. Ill ’tend to your man while 
you're looking. Roll him over here so I can get a good 
grip on his face.” 

Terry opened the door of the tonneau and pulled a 
blanket away. 

“Say!” he shouted, “say, Bill!” 


“ Well, here I am,” said Bill. 

“Say! These guys have got a safe in here! ‘ P-e-r- 
Perkiomen Street Railway Company!’ Say! What 
do you think! They’re trying to swipe our safe!” 


They approached the car-barns like this: 
The Good Ship Hen, 
(containing ) 
Captain Bill 
Mate Terry 
and 
Two Captive Buccaneers 
(and towing) 
One Automobile—Prize of Battle 
And One Treasure Chest. 


“Say, Bill,” said Terry, “ we’re going to make a 
hit, all right, but what are we going to say if any- 
body has been complaining about us?” 

“Easy,” said Bill, “when we’re saving company’s 
property and company’s funds, we haven’t time to stop 
on every corner and be nice to the people, have we?” 

In the distance an excited group burst out of the 
car-barns, having apparently just discovered their 
loss. 

“Like a couple of Old Roman Conquerors returning 
from the wars,” said Terry, folding his arms and 
leoking around him, not without pride. 

“ Ye-eh,” said Bill, “ but the Old Roman Conquerors 
didn’t get their pictures in the papers.” 

“No,” said Terry, “and they didn’t get next Thurs- 
day off, like us, either!” 





October 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


THe Autumn god swears he was sober, 
Tho’ purple his cheek as the vine, 
While he toasts “ Octo-to-to-to-ber ” 
In queer apple juice and new wine. 


The cider-mills whir on the hillside, 
While Robin, half-drunk in the tree, 
Throws madrigals over the millside, 
Eestatie in rollicking spree; 
His red vest distended with berries 
Distilled in the spirit of: greed, 
His pomp as a gay janisary’s— 
He chants a convivial creed.* 


Then sudden, by whistle of Boreas, 
Knife-edged, shrieks a warning of blight, 
And Robin’s bravado Victorious 
Is hushed—while a ribbon of white 
Encroaches, as ’nouncement of dolor 
To riot—a symbol of »eace; 
And wilder the orgies of color 
Flare, death-mad, refusing surcease. 


The ribbon grows wider and tangled, 
Throws whipcords and bow-knots of frost, 
Till Revelry, hopelessly strangled, 
Lies panting—delirious and _ lost. 


*The robin becomes drunk from eating certain ber- 
ries, sometimes falling from the tree. In the South, 
the late china-berries intoxicate him. 





At this, all the vines on the hillside 
Drop every last grape in the hay, 

While Robin, grown grave on the millside, 
Sings softly a different lay. 


He tightens his vest o’er those berries 
And toasts, with a hypocrite throat, 
All sea-craft and house-boats and ferries 
Where white-ribbon sails are afloat; 
For birds aren’t so different from people, 

And Robin’s a gay politician, 
.The song one pours out from a steeple 
(So much may depend on position) 
Is not like his perched-on-a-still song, 
In politics, how could it be? 
We’ve all heard a peace-and-good-will song 
From candidates up in a tree. 


The Autumn god winks at the bird-song; 
It gives him a chance to brace up; 
He calls it “the queerest-e’er-heard” song, 
Yet, listening, he turns down his cup, 
Remarking, “ There’s mockery in it!” 
He’s foreseen the decline of his day, 
And it stopped his hiccoughs in a minute— 
They’re occasionally cured in this way. 


Human-like, he is dashed with amazement 
That his reign in one season should run, 

When, out through his westerly casement, 
He views his broad realm in the sun: 
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Sees forests of gold and of amber, 
Sees bushes aflame as on fire, 

Sees tawny-hued vines as they clamber 

~  O’er boulder and turret and spire; 

Sees orchards all red with fruition, 
Sees meadows of yellowing hay, 

Sees fulness of all rich condition,— 
Sees realization at play. 


And he cries, “ Praise ye frosts, I am sober! 
With Revelry joined to the saints, 
IT must tend my own fires-of-October, 
And twist my last tubes of their paints; 
Yon mountain, dishevelled and drunken, 
Serene, with a clove in its throat, 
More low than its valley is sunken— 
A color-debauch for a coat! 


“Ye gods! Yes, it’s great to be sober! 
That mountain I’ll merge in the view 

With purples for royal October— 
I must sober my landscape up, too! 

Then, slowly, I’ll cover each ember 
With ashes of wild-roses gray, 

E’er wind-blown and weeping November 
Comes splashing my colors away; 

E’er querulous, week-kneed November 
Looms, clad in a nimbus of weather, 

In which, how I’m chilled to re~wember, 
That he and I pass out together.” 




























































































“THE THIRD 
FLOOR BACK” 
aa STAGE  adapta- 

tion. of Jerome 
K. Jerome’s story, 
“The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” is 
being played at the 
Maaine Elliott Thea- 
tre, with Forbes- 
Robertson in the 
character of the 
“ Passer-by.” 
The scene is laid in 
a third-rate London 
boarding-house, which 
shelters many sordid 
types of humanity. 
Here the * Passer-by,” 
or “The Third Floor 
Back” as he is known 
to his fellow board- 
ers, takes lodgings, 
and, through influ- 
ence of his kindly 
and persuasive hu- 
manity, transforms 
the character of 
those about him, and 
develops the best 
trait in each, 




















The Passer-by (Forbes-Robertson) answering the questions of the 
Landlady (Madge Avery) in “ The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 


The Passer-by (Forbes-Robertson) 
and the Artist (David Powell) 





“SUCH A LITTLE QUEEN” 


FOUR-ACT comedy by Channing Pollock, 
“Such a Little Queen,” is being presented 
at the Hackett Theatre. 

Anna Victoria, Queen of Herzegovina, is deposed 
by her subjects, who fear the absorption of their 
state by Bosnia through the proposed marriage 
of their ruler with Stephen IV. of the neighboring 
kingdom. The Queen and her aged Prime Minister 
flee to New York. Stephen also is driven from 
his throne by a revolution, comes to New York, 
and joins the other exiles. The ex-rulers are com- 
pelled by lack of funds to seek work in the offices 
of a Broadivay firm, situations being secured for 
them by Robert Trainor, an American, who is in 
love with Anna. Stephen is falsely accused of 
theft, he and the Queen are discharged, and they 
soon are reduced to extreme poverty. 

An Embassy now comes from Bosnia desiring to 
reinstate Stephen, but stipulating that he pledge 
himself never to marry the ex-Queen. He refuses, 
whereupon Anna Victoria, intending to sacrifice 
her happiness for Stephen’s qood fortune, declares 
that her love for him was feiqned, and that she 
expects to marry Trainor, The magnanimous 
Trainor. however, solves the difficulty by per- 
suading a capitalist friend to float Bosnia’s new 
loan, on the single condition that the ambassadors 
withdraw their opposition to the King’s marriage 
with Anna Vietoria. 

The principal characters in the play are taken 
by Elsie Ferguson (Anna Victoria), Frank Gill- 
more (Stephen 1V.), and Francis Byrne (Rob- 
ert Trainor). 

















From left to right: Robert Trainor (Francis Byrne), Anna Victoria (Elsie Ferguson), 
and Stephen IV. (Frank Gillmore) in the second act of “Such a Little Queen” 

















“THE NOBLE 
SPANIARD” 


N “The Noble 

Spantard,” a farce 
by W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, taken from the 
French of  Grenet- 
Dancourt, Robert 
Edeson plays the part 
of the Duke of Her- 
manos, who, while 
spending the summer 
of 1850 at Boulogne, 
becomes infatuated 
with Marion Naire, a 
young widow. In in- 
troducing himself, he 
impetuously declares 
his passion, and she, 
to be rid of him, tells 
him she is married. 
The Duke, unper- 
turbed, announces 
that either the hus- 
band or himself must 
die. One man after 
another is challenged 
by him as the hus- 
band, until Marion 
finally confesses the 
deception and her love 
for the Duke. 
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The Duke of Hermanos (Robert Edeson) comes 
to an understanding with Marion Naire (Ger- 
trude Coghlan), in “The. Noble Spaniard” 


One of the comedy scenes in Act I. of “ The Noble Spaniard.” From 
left to right: Lady Proudfoot (Rose Coghlan), Marion Naire (Gertrude 
Coghlan), Justice Proudfoot (Vernon Clarges), and Lucy (Ann Murdock) 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM “ THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK, 


A LITTLE QUEEN,” AT THE HACKETT THEATRE 


* AT MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE; “‘THE NOBLE SPANIARD,” AT THE CRITERION THEATRE; AND “ SUCH 
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The World of Music 


A DRAMATIZER OF SONGS 





IDWARD MACDOWELL, writing to a 
friend concerning the poetic substance of 
his Keltic Sonata, observed that, in com- 


=i E fe posing each of its three movements, he 
had made use of all the expressive auxil- 
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ATEN jaries of musical speech which it is 
within the power of the tone-poet to employ,—* just 
as [he added] the bard would have reinforced his 
speech with gesture and facial expression.” The signif- 
icance of this phrase might well occur to one consider- 
ing thoughtfully the art of Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, the 
extraordinary interpreter of songs who has returned 
te America for a second season of concert-giving, 
after having achieved last winter the distinctive suc- 
cess of the concert year. 

It will be observed that Dr. Wuellner has been de- 
scribed as an “interpreter,” rather than singer, of 
songs. It is necessary to make the distinction. Dr. 
Wuellner has sometimes been called “ the singer with- 
out a voice,’ and it is true that, regarded merely 

























A recent portrait of Mr. David Bispham 
WHO OPENED THE CONCERT SEASON IN NEW YORK 


from the standpoint of sensuous quality, his voice 
is not delightful. But he is called an “ interpreter ” 
rather for the reason that the limited operations 
of the ordinary singer have made some such dis- 
tinguishing characterization essential. The point is 
that Dr. Wuellner uses, as aids to the delivery of a 
song, means which are not as a rule employed by 
singers. His aim is, before all else, to communicate 
the emotional significance of the matter in hand; and 
to accomplish this end he does not rely upon the ex- 
pressiveness of the voice alone. He invokes, to serve 
his purpose, not only variety of tone-coloring, but the 
aid of a peculiarly mobile countenance, and an ex- 
ceedingly subtle command of the power of suggestion 
through bodily posture—not, of course, the cheap 
vocabulary of gesture dear to the lyceum “ reciter,” 
but alterations in the pose of the shoulders, arms, 























Yolanda Mero, Tilly Koenen, 
Hungarian pianist Deutch contralto 


TWO NEWCOMERS TO THE AMERICAN CONCERT STAGE 


By Lawrence Gilman 





hands, which register 
and express with seem- 
ing spontaneity the 
emotion of the song 
and of the singer. It 
is in this feature of 
his method that Dr. 
Wuellner has fallen 
foul of his detractors; 
and it is just this as- 
pect of the case which 
gives rise to an inter- 
esting query. 

Is a singer of songs 
justified in addressing 
his appeal to the eyes, 
no less than to the 
ears, of his audience? 
In what degree, if at 
all, may the Lieder 
singer regard himself 
as an actor? Dr. 
Wuellner has been taken 
to task because he re- 
lies to a large extent 
upon “the scenic use 
of the face”; and it 
has been noted, as 
an objection to his 
method, that “if  lis- 
teners would close 
their eyes they would 
surely find that much 
of the impressiveness 
would fade away.” Of 
the fact just alleged 
there is no doubt. But 
what of it? Let it be 
admitted that Dr. 
Wuellner’s methods are 
chiefly valuable when 
they are employed in 
the service of the song 
which contains a_bur- 
den of intense or pro- 
found emotion, or 
which is dramatic in 
temper. In_ such 














wholly lyric utterances 
as Schubert’s Liebes- 
botschaft and Das Lied 
am Griinen, which tax 
chiefly his capacity as 
a singer per se, he is 
a much less extraor- 
dinary and _interest- 
ing phenomenon. It is 
as an expounder of passionate and tragic texts that he 
is remarkable. and it is as such that we are consider- 
ing him here. 

Is it, then, legitimate for such a singer to wear the 
buskin? May he properly address the eye as well as 
the ear, or should he declare the dramatic and emo- 
tional purport of a song only through sympathetic 
coloring of the voice? 

It is not easy to see why he should be thus re- 
stricted. The argument which holds the contrary fails 
to take account of the obvious fact that the song, as a 
complex art-form, is only partly musical; and that, 
in the case of two-thirds of the more characteristic 
of modern songs, they are almost as conspicuously 
within the field of dramatic as of musical expres- 
sion. 

The singer of such a typically modern song as, let us 
say, Strauss’s Lied des Steinklopfers, must bring to the 
task of its interpretation a great deal more than 
sensuous charm of voice and a mastery of tone-produc- 
tion. He must have, up to a certain point, skill in the 
technic of singing; as for beauty of voice, that is a 
gift from Heaven, greatly to be prized when owned, 
though by no means indispensable; but what he must 
have, what is essential to his task, is, first, deep emo- 
tional responsiveness, an instinctive sense of drama, 
scrupulous fidelity to the spirit of the conception 
which he would express; and, secondly, the power of 
dramatic and emotional utterance which will enable 
him to communicate to his hearers—and, let us say, 
his spectators—the significance of the song as he 
understands it. In other words, his duty is fully as 
much to the poet whose words he is declaiming as to 
the composer whose music he is singing. “Too fre- 
quently,” said Dr. Wuellner a year ago to an inter- 
viewer, “ the poet is lost in the composer. Each should 
have equal representation.” The truth could not be 
hetter or more concisely stated. 

We have no sound warrant for asking the singer of 
dramatic and emotional songs, in his capacity as the 
vehicle of the poet and the composer, to confine him- 
self to vocal expression alone. The increased emotional 
and dramatic burden of the modern song justifies, 
if it does not demand, an enriched and enlarged 
equipment in the singer. Why should he not, if he 
can, take advantage of the infinite capacity for ex- 
pression afforded by the human mask, the human 
body, so long as he employs these dangerous agents 
with tact, discretion, finesse, subtlety of suggestion, 


avoiding sedulously all crassness and extrava- 
gance? ; 
We may as well recognize, now as later, that the 


er, gua singer, is nothing like so imperious and 
dominant an element in musical art as he once was— 
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Dr. Ludwig Wueliner 


THE REMARKABLE LIEDER INTERPRETER WHO HAS 
RETURNED TO THIS COUNTRY FOR A CONCERT TOUR 


that he is declining in consequence day by day; and 
the truth of this assertion is not in the least impaired 
by the fact of Mr. Caruso’s fabulous earnings: we are 
discussing the place of the singer in musical art, not in 
musical commerce. And with the decline of the singer 
is to be noted the corresponding emergence into greater 
prominence in the schemes of song-writers and opera- 
makers of the poet and the dramatist. Dr. Wuellner 
is simply one of those interpreters who, by virtue of 
special and appropriate gifts, are qualified to embody 
the musical Zeitgeist. : 

















Sergei Rachmauinoff 
THE RUSSIAN COMPOSER-PIANIST WHO WILL VISIT 
AMERICA FOR THE FIRST TIME THIS SEASON 
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AN AIR-SHIP TERMINAL OF THE FUTURE 


On the roof of the new twelve-story building of the Automobile Club, in New York City, will be constructed one of the first air-ship landings 
in America. It will consist of a perfectly level platform, sixty feet long by thirty feet wide, supported upon a light framework of steel 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
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STWJOOKS there are which even the most 
expeditious and systematic reader 
can be well content to cut the leaves 
of, reading a phrase here and a line 
elsewhere, and, after that, to save 
¢ up for the hour between afternoon 
and evening, or the graver hour 
4% when all the day’s business is 
finished, for well or ill, and the self 
pauses and reflects before falling asleep. Of this sort, 
among others, are all those of which the part is greater 
than any whole could possibly be; in which, though 
the writer does much, the reader, to live up to that, 
must do even more, must catch suggestions and bring 
sympathy and carry away a virtue positively com- 
municated: must even, as with all books that are inti- 
mately personal, grant a great deal that he may get 
the rest. Such books are to be humored, read ret- 
icently, with pauses for comment or reflection, not 
in any gluttonous or gossipy way, and the reward is 
that they may be read thrice and a score of times and 
still remain vivid and immediate and ever afresh, 
justifying, and wise. Such a book is The Human 
Way. 

In cutting the leaves of the firm, pleasant, blue- 
covered volume, blue as chicory flowers, what bits 
flash out!—“the dropping veil of twilight through 
long sleepy afternoons, the chant of frogs and locusts 
after dark, the steady drip of autumnal rains, and the 
blazing death and fall of the leaves... .’ Anon: 
“ Life is not in the body, nor in the house, nor in the 
world, except as the soul flows through them, and 
the fate of the soul is divorced from these things ”; 
and then, “ the generations of man rise and pass like 
a wind, and no man knows whence they come or 
whither they go—but the ethical intent of life stands 
firm and rockfast, while the wind of destiny blows into 
the world and out again the little lives of men.” Once 
more to quote must perforce suffice. “It is the very 
voice of life, this wind, this messenger of eternity 
singing from out the void into the void, beating the 
seas into life as it passes, cleaving the oceans into 
chasms, bearing the petrel, the sea-mew, the gull on its 
wings, sweeping clean the floors of the forest, bur- 
nishing brighter the stars set in the arcades of night.” 
The natural world and the world of the spirit both 





hold their own here, and upon both equally the wri-. 


ter is eloquent; so that she proves, if it ever needed 
proving, that enchanted observation and impassioned 
speculation are two functions mutually stimulating, 
are but a sure and harmonious progression in the 
spirit high-strung and well-tuned. Sayings like these, 
warranted to lodge in the memory—* the thick-leaved 
oak, the tender dove in firry woodlands, ‘the ragged 
rims of thunder brooding low with shadow-streaks of 
rain,’ the long and pleasant grass, the tufted plover 
piping along the fallow lea, are a part of the zest in 
living ’—such may come to the reader even with a 
pleased, familiar air, for much of the stuff of this 
volume first saw the light precisely under the reader’s 
eye, in the columns of the WEEKLY. It is a long time 
now that men and women all over this country have 
been asking for the sayings, or at least the spirit and 
essence of them, embodied in some less perishable 
form than the week-by-week utterance. The wonder is 
with how little change and how little loss that same 
utterance has been expressed into a book, and even 
more a wonder how like the book is to the very 
spoken word itself! 

In speaking of anything which is so markedly, in 
its own way, personal, so entirely the delivery of an 
individual philosophy, it is permissible to touch upon 
the personality of the author, the more when that 
is of a kind not lightly overlooked. Her life and ways 
are the despair of the academic and professional, and 
their disproof. She is not of theirs and she will none 
of them. Louise Collier Willcox was born in the 
Middle West and was educated everywhere: in Paris, 
in New York, in the Black Forest, in the English Mid- 
land Counties, in Virginia. Neither a German board- 
ing-school, nor the seat of a university, nor her 
father’s charge of a Unitarian church in the great 
provincial town of Birmingham, nor her own going to 
balls and dinners in American society for a little 
while under the charge of a charming relative who 
was also a woman of fashion, could quench in her the 
passion for books, for study and thought. What she 
got she won in open field. On her, as on the Preacher, 
the command was early laid: “with all thy getting, 
get understanding.” Therefore, when she married and 
accepted as home a small seaport town with few people 
who cared for books, and no books for those people, 
she only studied and thought the more. She lined her 
sunny working-room with bookcases that grew up to 
the ceiling and ran out along the halls and passage- 
ways, and even crept down the stairs and up into the 
attics, and all the time she talked with such as cared 
to come and talk before her fire. She drew together 
the girls she had known on her first coming, both 
those that had married and those that were still 
single and often hard-working, read with them 
systematically, and counselled them. She offered a 
listener’s ear and good tobacco for young men of her 
own generation or those growing up to her, and for 
them, too, grave, wise speech a-plenty, and a large 
charity, and a long patience, but they must have ap- 
proved themselves somehow serious, or fine, or lovers 
of beauty and all excellence, or full of strength or 
courage or at least endeavor. And all the time, too, 
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By Royall Convers 


she was writing. It is easy to see how such a book 
should grow out of such taking counsel together, and 
this while her own life was going on, for nobody’s 
life waits while he produces literature. Yes, Mrs. 
Willcox is a young woman still, but a vast deal of 
living, her own and others’, has gone into this par- 
ticular book, and when others wonder how, with her 
tastes so cosmopolitan, her interests so central, her 
friends so first-rate and so distinguished, she can 
endure the remote provincial life, she has only good 
words for the place and the people. They are sincere, 
for, as she would say herself, flowers, stars, and beau- 
_tiful souls may grow anywhere, and if only one could 
live always in the eternal, everywhere would be the 
centre. But a reviewer in the WEEKLY should not 
speak further of Mrs. Willcox herself, for reasons 
manifest, but must come back to that bit of herself 
in which she has renounced her rights, the book just 
published. 

It is a book of counsel rather than of comment:. so 
much is plain from the very start. It assumes, al- 
most it enjoins, an attitude toward life, and it is 

















Louise Collier Willcox 
AUTHOR OF “ THE HUMAN WAY” 


charged with the most ancient religion and the most 
impersonal passion; the Worship of the Whole. <A 
very great book, and one that left a deep mark on 
more than one generation of young men, offered itself 
as dealing with a certain imaginary figure, “his 
sensations and ideas.” Not so this. Here be counsels 
of perfection, not imposed, like Moses’ from the 
Mount, or enforced, like the Pharisees’ from the San- 
hedrim, but given gently, as by one who should stand 
at a wicket-gate, or at the door of an Interpreter’s 
House. “It has become sufficient to the grown soul 
to keep its secrets to itself in silence.” And the note 
of the interpretation is a larger and graver sort of 
optimism. There is a haughty and loud-voiced opti- 
mism which cries aloud in market-places “ All’s well, 
for I’m well!” This stiller voice says: “ The world- 
will is indeed without us, but it is also within. The 
universe pushes against us and in the end will surely 
overthrow our bodies and we shall lay them down to 
make some spot of earth greener and more fertile, 
but so long as the life-breath is in us, the world-will 
is within as well as without. .. . 1f we pin our faith 
to fate we have as much right to believe in fatal 
courage as in fatal cowardice, in fatal power of mind 
to conquer stuffs less living and less alert, in fatal 
victory of wisdom over destiny.” In brief, though 
here we have a will to believe—to believe in bad and 
good, anguish and ecstasy, death and immortality, it 
is a will which does not blink the facts, nay, takes 
and uses them, transmutes them into results which 
equally are facts, not hopes in the face of evidence. 
“We triumph in the life eternal, for, in the end, it 
matters far less than we suppose, if I live or you live, 
since ‘life itself, everlasting and unquenched, lives, and 
we are but a moment in life’s eternal sea.” Now that 
is an austere consolation, and yet the statement of it 
here, nay, the very assent to it on the reader’s part, 
goes a long way toward bringing about the triumph. 
Its fortifying power is incalculable. The truth can 
make strong as well as free; se else can. These 
pages are a great pean to truth and liberty—the truth 
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of the heart, the freedom of the spirit, the truth of im- 
mutable law, the freedom of inward detachment. One 
learns from them better to love the stars in their 
courses and the wind that bloweth where it listeth, 


just as one learns better the comradeship of books 
and the way to the little cell of self-knowledge. Let 
no one think from the austerity of the chapter head- 


ings to find disappointment or world-weariness here. 
Here are all manner of delights—on the higher levels, 
of course—and all manner of life-enhancement, and 
strength, and gentleness; where Browning’s kind of 
optimism is often a bit of a ruffian, the speaker here 
is infinitely pitiful, and never more characteristic 
than in such a passage as this: 

“Let the red slayer think he slays. ... But in 
the far quiet there is peace for the slain, while the 
slayer wraps about himself the gray isolation of his 
acts, and out of his errors come the sufferings which 
are the birth-throes of new consciousness.” Not even 
the red slayer can be left without salvation—it re- 
calls the most exquisite figure in the religious art of 
the East, Kwannon the Compassionate, who will not 
accept Nirvana until the last soul shall have been 
redeemed. 

Indeed, at that point of contemplation where East 
and West touch, and religion and speculation, the 
writer loves to linger. Though for all her catholicity 
she never cares to indicate to what particular branch 
she belongs of the church visible or invisible, her book 
is essentially religious, all the ancient faith is in it, 
and the elder hope, and that love which was before 
aught else. It breathes the very spirit of Words- 
worth’s two great odes, and hard it were to say 
which sense is stronger, that of the trailing clouds of 
glory about man’s soul, or the eternal heavens visibly 
above his head, so fresh and strong. By this token 
you may know the quality of the thought: that far 
as you choose to go into it, it goes yet farther. There 
are men whom you read and approve: “ This is noble, 
that is profound,” and you follow up the thought and 
master it, and are the better. But there are other 
books to which you come back with a new light, and lo, 
that shows a further way to go! The name of 
mystic is so bandied about nowadays, and our author 
warns us so sternly that silence, not speech, best be- 
fits such, that none would dare more than to indicate 
that it is hers by right, and to quote in confirmation 
one sentence out of many: “So that in lieu of the 
clamor and frail succor of man’s human companion- 
ship we learn to be aware of the invisible presence that 
dwells so close to us and is audible in the hush and 
discernible in the dark—that presence which even to 
try to express outwardly for a moment is to diminish 
its being, since it seems always that man’s silence is 
nearest to God’s speech.” 

In everything quick and warm with the pulse of 
life, some things in respect of form there are, usually, 
to deprecate. What, except for a handful of misprints, 
dropped words that leave the sense halting, shall the 
captious critic find here? Another critic may urge 
that these pages are too like eloquent discourse. Well, 
of a truth, as Stevenson long ago pointed out, the 
world was made before the English language and 
seemingly on a different plan. If Mrs. Willcox elects 
to keep close to the living speech, to flout the para- 
graph, our great fetish, and to make the rich swift, 
ample sentence hold as much as a Frenchman’s para- 
graph, that, after all, is her affair. She knows, of a 
certainty, what she is about. She knows that she 
comes in touch so with an immense mass of sentient 
beings, in sad need of strength and solace, who would 
be forever repelled by a more strait-laced style. Like- 
wise Carlyle also wrote as the spirit moved him, and 
Carlyle survived. Any critic must add in fairness 
that none can ever mistake for an instant her mean- 
ing, and that if her style has at worst a somewhat 
desultory succession of relations to draw out, it has 
at best a fine rush and sweep and splendor of high 
feeling and noble impersonality. She will none of 
pedants’ meticulous rulings. The critic must take her 
or leave her. The wise critic will not leave her. 

This is a book to make smug comfort feel uneasy, 
and money-seeking smal] and self-pity mean. These 
three things are everywhere to-day, and are cockered 
up by too many of the preachers and the magazines 
and the authors of books of essays on life; this is of 
another sort. To the restless it offers quietude, to 
those who have much to bear, fortitude. These graces 
it can impart. Not of many books may that be said 
in any generation. Yet any praise should end not on 
the note of mortality, but on eternity. 

“When, then, we are accepting the sorrows of the 
world, are we, perhaps, letting unseen visitants 
work out to the end their old, time-worn griefs and 
abasements? ...If a man has power to change by 
his effort or his strength or his will any of these 
things, shall he, perhaps, be hushing to sleep old 
griefs and healing age-long hurts, so that in the end 
men may hope that even that great thing that seem- 
ingly rolls so independently by them, Life, may be- 
come a matter for transformation?” 

“And who shall assure us that when we shake off 
the lust of the body and turn deaf ears to all sounds, 
which are but the foam on the ocean of silence, we 
shall not actually see, with some sense undreamed of 
by our earthly sight, the invisible companion who 
has holden us through the thick darkness, borne with 
our foolishness and ignorance, comforted our loneli 
ness, and guided us in safety to the ultimate bourne?” 









































































THE RISE OF A GREAT 






BACRO2 ALL STREET gasped last January 
GEES AUG when Edwin Hawley announced that 
SY ‘B: he had bought control of the three- 






SS ouri, Kansas, pony sang to his 
rapidly growing system. Up to within a few months 
ago Edwin Hawley was regarded as a broker—the 
higgest broker in the world, perhaps, who bought and 
sold railway systems as another might buy and sell 
houses and lots, but as a broker nevertheless. That 
estimate has now had to be revised. When the Chesa- 
peake, with its straight route westward from the 
coast to Cincinnati, passed into Mr. Hawley’s hands, 
people who knew the man’s ideas and ambitions began 
to wonder whether perhaps this did not mean the 
foundation of another great railway system. When 
it was reported that Chesapeake had gained the 
coveted Chicago connection by the purchase of the 
bankrupt Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louisville, they 
were strengthened in their belief. And now comes this 
last deal, the correctness of the whole idea not only 
being proved, but Mr. Hawley being revealed as al- 
ready in control of nine thousand miles of important 
road—in other words, as one of the leading railroad 
financiers of the country. 

How Edwin Hawley gradually acquired control of 
the various detached properties, the possession of 
which has put him in a position to carry out these 
last two deals and make himself a great power in the 
railway world is too well known to require, retelling. 
How he bought up such roads as the Alton, the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis, and the * Clover Leaf ”— 
roads which nobody seemed to want—has now passed 
into railroad history. Few suspected what was going 
on—that of the roads he aequired Mr. Hawley was 
selling only those which could be of no use to him in 
the furtherance of his plans for a great system. Few 
realized when he kept the much-abused Alton and the 
despised Toledo, St. Louis, and Western that within 
a very few years these were to be made links in a 
system running across the continent from the Atlan- 
tie Ocean to the eet River, and down the 
River Valley frem the Great Lakes to the Gulf. For 
that is the Hawley System as it stands to-day— 
great T stamped across the railroad map of the coun- 
try. Will it not some day, perhaps. be changed to an 
H by the addition of other north-south lines? Wall 
Street would not be surprised. After these two last 
deals Wall Street would hardly be surprised at any- 
thing Mr. Hawley might add to his system. 

The acquisition of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
hy the Hawley-Rock Island interests will go down in 
railroad and stock-market history as one of the most 
perfectly planned finesses that ever “ went through.” 
Quietly and without giving the slightest sign of what 
they were doing, Edwin Hawley and his associates 
began to buy the stock in the open market. Where 
lay the control—the winning card? If it lay in this 
quarter, the finesse would go through and the trick 
be turned. If it lay somewhere else the play would 
fail, and the men trying to make it would be placed 
in an unenviable position with a lot of unwanted 
stock on their hands. No way existed of finding out 
before. It was simply a ques stion of being willing to 
buy a substantial interest, in the market, in order to 
get into a position where a deal could be made for the 
actual control. Messrs. Hawley and Yoakum played 
their queen and looked at the man on the left. If 
the king lay there the play would work. The finesse 
went through—control of the property was theirs. 

Outside of Tilinois Central, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas is perhaps the most desirable of the north-and- 
south properties in the Middle West. The last of the 
independents’ control has been sought by about every 
one of the big roads of the North. Dozens of times the 
property has been reported sold to this or that system. 
‘But always it has turned out a canard, the sturdy 
little road maintaining its independence, putting back 
its earnings into betterments, building itself up 
against the time of the coming of the appreciative 
suitor. 

For the little “ Katy” road is really a wonderful 
property. Beginning at St, Louis and Kansas City 
on the north and running down through the most 
fertile corn section in the country and the best part 
of the cotton belt, the road reaches the Gulf at Galves- 
ton—the second largest point of export in the United 
States. Strategically. therefore, with its line from 
the big cities of the Middle West down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the road is in a very strong position. Intrin- 
sicallv, it is in a position just as strong. For years 
everything in the way of earnings has gone back into 
the property. It has been built up from a next-to- 
hankrupt proposition into one of the most hustling, 
lusv little roads in the South. 

When Edwin Hawley and B. F. Yoakum, therefore, 
took over control of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
they were adding to their respective systems a de- 
cidedly live wire. “Katy,” it appears, is to be oper- 
ated in the interest of both the Rock Island and 
Hawley systems. For the former it means what Rock 
Island has always been badly in need of—a Gulf of 
Mexico outlet. For the latter it means that too, and 
in addition the unification, the welding together of the 
whole system, 





By Franklin Escher 


Consider what it means to the Rock Island to ac- 
quire a real Gulf outlet. Rock Island is a_fifteen- 
thousand-mile system spread like a net over some of 
the very best territory in the United States and con- 
necting a good many big cities, but so far as through 
traffic is concerned the road reaches neither the Gulf, 
the Great Lakes, nor the Pacitic. And during the past 
few years its competitors have been assiduously ex- 
tending their through-freight facilities. First came 
Union Pacifie’s purchase of Illinois Central, carrying 
its lines down into New Orleans. Then along came 
Mr. Hill’s Burlington with its acquisition of the 
Colorado and Southern, making it possible for the 
Hill lines to quote low through rates from the very 
best of the Rock Island territory down to the Gulf. 
After that came Mr. Harriman’s close traffic arrange- 
ment with Kansas City Southern. Rock Island’s 
traffic connections with the Gulf were unsatisfactory 
and inadequate—the opening of the Panama Canal 
would make them infinitely more so. Acquisition of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas would solve the problem. 
Through the combination of Mr. Yoakum’s influence 
abroad and Mr. Hawley’s market astnteness the trick 
was turned. 

But greatly as Rock Island is benefited by the deal, 
it is a question whether the Hawley System is not 
benefited to an even greater degree. Even after the 
acquisition of the Chesapeake, and later the acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake of its much-needed Chicago 
connection, the old defect of disjointedness in the 
Hawley System had not been entirely overeome—its 
component parts were steadily improving their indi- 
vidual position, but not greatly helping each other. 
But now, by the acquisition of Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas, as was formally given out from the Hawley 
offices at the time of the announcement of the deal, 
the whole system will be drawn together and _ solidi- 
fied. Beginning respectively at Toledo and Chicago 
and running southwest through the busiest part of the 
Middle West, the Toledo, St. Louis and Western, and 
Chicago and Alton will now both get a connection 
with the Gulf of Mexico. From being important but 
purely loeal roads, both of them will become connect- 
ing links in a great system running from the Great 
Lakes down to the Gulf. 

It is in this aspect of its reunding out of north-and- 
south Hawley lines that the acquisition of the “ Katy ” 
would seem to be the most important, but the eastern 
end of the system is bound also to be greatly bene- 
fited. Chesapeake and Ohio, it is true, runs only as 
far west as Cincinnati, but has close relations with 
roads running from there into Chicago, and besides 
that has in every probability already secured the con- 
trol of Chicago. Cincinnati, and Louisville, which 
would give it a Chicago entrance of its own. In any 
ease the distance from Chesapeake’s present western 
terminal at Cincinnati to the lines of the “ Clover 
Leaf ”—Toledo, St. Louis, and Western—is not great 
and would present no insuperable obstacle to the 
building of a connecting line were that to become 
necessary in order to give the Chesapeake connection 
with St. Louis and Kansas City. For no one who 
has watched the evolution of this new system has 
any doubt that Mr. Hawley intends to get Chesapeake 
and Ohio into these centres, and few who know him 
doubt his ability to do it. 

When that is accomplished, Edwin Hawley’s main 
system will consist of the Toledo, St. Louis, and 
Western, and the Chicago and Alton running south- 
west from the Great Lakes and connecting with the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas which runs straight 
south to Galveston on the Gulf. At St. Louis, some- 
what above the middle of this Great-Lakes-to-Gulf 
route, connection will be made with Chesapeake and 
Ohio, whose lines extend straight eastward to New- 
port News on Chesapeake Bay. The United States, 
east of the Mississippi River, will thus be divided by 
this system into two great squares, into either of 
which the system will be able to extend its operations. 
Trans-Mississippi extension of the system on a large 
scale may come later, but among those who are fol- 
lowing the situation closely it is thought that for a 
good while to come Mr. Hawley’s attention will be 
directed to perfecting the detail of the sketch he has 
plotted out with such bold strokes. 

All of which raises the question of the disposition 
of Minneapolis and St. Louis and Iowa Central, the 
other two Hawley roads. Neither of them seems to 
fit into the general scheme, the former running out 
westward into the grain country west of Minneapolis, 
and the other being an unimportant and detached piece 
of line stretching across the State of Iowa. Perhaps 
Mr. Hawley will elect to keep these two roads against 
the time when he will be able to extend his system 
up to them, but more likely they will be sold as was 
Colorado and Southern. That, of course, is conjecture, 
pure and simple. Of all the operators who have 
worked out their deals on the Stock Exchange, none 
is considered more astute than Edwin Hawley. If 
there is any doubt of that, the successful purchase of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas without advancing the 
price of the stock, at a time when the whole market 
was rising violently, ought to be sufficient proof. 
Wall Street has seen some pretty deals put through, 
but never a smoother, better-planned one than the ac- 
quisition by Edwin Hawley of Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas. 

One other phase of the deal remains to be con- 
sidered. Edwin Hawley has not only greatly 
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strengthened and solidified the physical properties he 
controls, but he has apparently made an alliance with 
the Rock Island interests which is likely to exert a 
most important influence on the railroad situation in 
general. Especially since Mr. Harriman’s death this 
question of who’s who in the railroad world has been 
much discussed, and every change in the directorates 
of the railroads eagerly studied over to see what it 
might portend. And this deal, at least, throws a 
strong light on at least one phase of the situation, 
Edwin Hawley being shown as distinctly and strongly 
allied with the Rock Island interests. Their lines 
cover some 14,000 miles, Mr. Hawley’s about 9,000. 
Here, evidently, is an alliance strong enough to exert 
a powerful influence in shaping the course of railroad 
history in the United States. 


Investors in this country are proverbially less well 
informed concerning the underlying principles of in- 
vestment than they are in the older countries where 
the investing of money is looked upon and treated as 
a science. But we are learning and learning rapidly; 
signs of that are to be seen all the time. One of them 
is the distinetly better understanding among investors 
of the principles of amortization-—the making of a 
provision to extinguish the premium on bonds selling 
over par, as they approach their maturity. A few 
years ago that word amortization was rarely heard 
outside the savings-banks. It is in common use now 
among investors. They know what it means and they 
know about the provision which has to be made to 
take care of the premium on bonds selling above par, 
which premium evanesces into thin air as the bond 
approaches maturity. Take, for instance, a five-per- 
cent bond bought at 105 and running for five years. 
That means an initial cost of $1,050. At the end of 
five years the bond becomes due and payable at par. 
and the holder eashes it in for $1,000—$50 less than 
he paid for it. If in the meantime he has spent the 
whole $250 he received from coupons and has failed 
to lay aside anything for. the extinction of the 
premium, he is just $50. worse off than when he began. 
Repeated often enough, it can plainly be seen what 
such an operation would do to the principal. 


Testimony of the commission-houses is that the pub- 
lic is dabbling in the market to a greater extent than 
in a long time, but that stocks are still in strong 
hands is something on which close market observers 
seem all to agree. For a time just before the money 
rate moved up to its higher level, margin-buying of a 
flimsy character threatened to weaken the market’s 
position seriously, but came to a quick end when it 
was seen that money was bound to become a serious 
factor. As a result of the rise in rates, in fact, there 


‘has been a great deal of selling of weakly held securi- 


ties. If, as seemsventirely probable, these stocks have 
gone back to buyers well able to care for them in this 
money market or any other, the position has been. 
greatly strengthened. There is really nothing very 
technical about what Wall Street calls the “ technical 
position.” 


In England, Germany, and France the directors of 
the Government Bank meet every week and fix the 
lowest rate at which the institution will discount 
paper. That is the “bank-rate.” So powerful are 
these great central banks that what they say in, their 
respective market goes. The directors meet and say 
“four per cent.,” and four per cent. becomes the dis- 
count rate. Private bankers can shade it if they want 
to, but if they do too much shading the big bank 
will come into the market, borrow all the available 
money, and make its rate effective. It is paternalism 
with a vengeance, but the big banks are public institu- 
tions and most wisely administered. 


This ability to state arbitrarily what the discount 
rate shall be makes it possible for the Bank of France 
or the Bank of Eneland to facilitate or retard foreign 
borrowings of French or English money. Just at 
present the directors of the latter institution figure 
that New York has borrowed about enough English 
capital, and so have been jacking up their rate until 
horrowing in London has become a mighty expensive 
operation. 


As bearing on the necessity or rather the lack of 
necessity for postal savings-banks, a distinguished 
speaker before the South Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
tion recently stated that in the year 1906 the loss 
to savings-banks depositors in the whole United 
States was less than three ten-thousandths of one 
per cent. 

The savings-banks are all right—nobody wants a 
postal-bank because the regular savings-banks are not 
good enough or safe enough. The trouble is that 
there are too few of them—that out in the less- 
developed sections of the country the commercial bank 
has to take the place of the regular savings institu- 
tion. The fact that a few ignorant foreigners are 
afraid to put their money into any bank not under 
government contro] is not the reason President Taft 
wants postal savings-banks. The reason he does want 
them is that the wealth of the less-developed sections 
of the country is increasing much faster than regular 
savings-bank facilities, and that the man out there 
with a little money to put away should be provided 
with the right sort of a place in which to put it, 
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The Gentler View 


THOSE UNESCAPABLE EXERCISES, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


THtncs have come to such a pass that 
it is necessary to seek protection of some 
sort from those tryingly energetic souls 
who take morning exercises. Unless some 
means of defence is found, life is a burden 
hardly worth the carrying. It is an awful 
thought that in every house for blocks 
and blocks around forked radishes are 
going through their merning contortions, 
bending themselves proudly, achieving the 
impossible coil with a gasping conceit. 
Picture judges wrapped in a knot, touch- 
ing their toes to their heads, venerable 
grandmothers slapping down one _ foot, 
raised to a level with their shoulders, be- 
before slowly elevating the second. One’s 
wandering fancy is jerked hurridly back; 
it has intruded into places it does not feel 
at all at home in; walking along the 
street becomes an embarrassing business, 
and one knows for a certainty that Teu- 
felsdréckh would never have lifted up the 
lids of the houses if exercises had been in- 
dulged in in his day. Even when spines 
are erect and a pretence of decorum is 
Leing kept up, it is easy to pick out the 
fiends who are managing to keep them- 
selves fit. (The madness of it, as though 
such muscular dissipation could be en- 
dured except by people already possessed 
of the strength of oxen!) The exercising 
lights flash alarmingly in eye. You are 
dragged into corners to be told about the 
before-morning achievements. If the cor- 
ner is sufficiently secluded they attempt 
to demonstrate. This is the moment for 
you to save your reputation and theirs, 
though flight or force be needed. A sec- 
ond’s leniency, and they are taking poses 
the human body was never intended to 
assume. They do things to make your own 
bones sympathetically creak and exclaim, 
“T can’t really do it properly, because this 
skirt is so narrow.” You shudder to think 
how they would have done it if things had 
not happily been just as they were. 

With all the staidest stand-bys turned 
into threatening bombs there is little peace 
left in the world. Such is their unholy 
desire to show .what they can do that one 
never feels safe for a moment. To hear 
other people singing and playing is such 
agony for an enthusiastic exerciser that 
he squirms on his seat, wondering how he 
ean brush away these paltry amusements 
and show people his ways with a medicine- 
ball. Not that one minds their enjoying 
themselves, only it is a little wearing 
when from the mouths of babes come 
such questions as: “Can you put your 
head between your legs—and then, of 
course your feet are over your shoulders 


-—and then walk on the same _ feet? 
Father can.” While an_ unintentional 
entry into a wrong room discloses a 


whirling form acting much like a run- 
away barrel which finally sits up very red 
and says, “ Grand for the hips; you ought 
to try it.” After one or two such ex- 
periences a sad exhaustion enters into 
you and quiet, indolent quiet, is all you 
ask for. Just that every time an ailment 
of mood, body, or mind is mentioned ex- 
ercising will not be prescribed in chorus 
by all present. It is all right for people 
with the energy both to bend up and 
straighten out. You are afraid, however, 
that if you ever contrived to do the first 
the second would be out of the question. 





Then, too, you do not feel interested in 
rising from a recumbent position without 
touching your hands or turning over. It 
is a senseless discarding of the talents 
the Lord gave you. If people feel that 
they express themselves more fully by 
breathing like an inflating balloon while 
swinging their arms in opposite directions, 
let them by all means do it. You have 
up to now found that your breathing looks 
out for itself. Why take on the added re- 
sponsibility of overseeing it? As for your 
arms—well, that is not the way you feel 
about things. You are willing to sit, to 
stand, to walk, even run, if the car in- 
sist; but, letting this suffice, you prefer 
for the most part to lie. Energy, ex- 
ercise. Ah! try as one will, they fail to 
interest, and failing, flag. 


All evasion and pretence have been 
thrown to the winds, and a New York 
winter is now frankly regarded as a thing 
to be entered into gingerly, or, if possible, 
avoided altogether by a winter in the 
country. Those returning from the quiet 
places of the world do it on tiptoe, hoping 
to enter their New York homes without 
New York noticing it. If we must live in 
a whirlwind they say, let us at least man- 
age to whirl half-time and escape as much 
wind as possible. Every one knows the 
deceptive ease with which one is dragged 
into the centre of things, and the wariness 
that speaks so forcibly of last winter's 
exhaustion causes precaution after pre- 
caution to be taken and panic-stricken in- 
tentions announced of leading a villaged 
life. With each person realizing she was 
not alone pursued through the winter 
months by steel rivets, unloading coal, 
elevated trains, and siren motor horns 
came the knowledge that if peace of mind, 
complexions, nervous systems, and sanity 
were to be preserved a great change must 
take place. There are, as a consequence, 
countless signs of its having begun. 

They are mightily in earnest, these re- 
turning New-Yorkers, and they step with 
all the caution of poachers avoiding traps. 


“Don’t interest us,” is the first thing 
begged. ‘If you have any friendly feel- 


ing at all, do not tell us of any morning 
classes in anything that we cannot with 
perfect ease resist.- We beg of you, and 
it is real terror that makes our teeth 
chatter as we speak, not to introduce us 
to any new and interesting people; the 
ones we know now are so absorbing that 
we do not have time to sew on our but- 
tons. A dull person here and there does 
not matter, but no one that we will like 
and want to see a lot of; we really have 
not the strength for that. There is no 
use in your expecting us to pay calls; 
we are never on any account going to 
indulge in such an archaic custom again. 
or, at least, not above Eightieth Street— 
that my husband insists upon. We will 
be glad to see any of our friends any 
time they care to call, and we will al- 
ways be at home, as we intend to sew 
quietly in the mornings and read aloud 
in the evenings, though you might as 
well know that we are going to bed 
nightly at nine. A little walk in the 
Park every afternoon, accompanied by a 
bag of peanuts for the squirrels, will be 
our only outing.. This, with one opera, 
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PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 


THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE SUFFRAGETTE OMNIBUS, 


COVERED WITH 


“ VOTES-FOR-WOMEN ” PLACARDS, BEING DRIVEN DOWN KINGSWAY, IN LONDON 
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not. more than one party a week, and a 
little peaceful looking out of the window, 


is all we intend to do. We may gossip a 
trifle because that is soothingly provincial, 
and the doctors say that so natural a 
stimulant will not hurt us; but we will 
not—no, though the heavens fall, we will 
not get excited about anything except the 
Anglo-German situation and flying - ma- 
chines, so if any one has any intention 
of discovering perpetual motion, the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth, or the south 
pole, he might just as well put it off until 
next winter, as our programme for this 
winter is quite as full as we shall permit 
it to be.” 

The ring of truth is heard in every word 
of these resolutions, and as they come 
from all points they may prophesy a 
calm that will fall beautifully on New 
York and make it more livable, less hys- 
terical, even a little dignified. These 
seem great hopes indeed, but it is really 
not worth while to devote one’s winter 
to acquiring fatigue that a summer of 
cures abroad will not’ wipe out, nor does 
it follow that to hurry is to arrive. A 
deep breath is a pleasant thing to indulge 
in, a sense of leisure is a precious pos- 


session. What if, during the coming win- 
ter, we each tind ourselves able to af- 


ford them? With all of us bound over 
to the peace and no one “ accomplishing ” 
(that terrifying world) anything, it may 
be charmingly brought about. 





A Mechanical Water-witch 


THE water-witch, with his divining-rod 
and his pretended ability to locate sub. 
terranean veins of water, has for many 
years imposed upon the rural folk of our 
country, but his reign is practically over, 
now that the “acoustele” has been in- 
vented. i 

The “acoustele” is an apparatus de- 
vised by a French engineer, M. Dienere 
of Paris. It consists of an acoustic cone 
within which an inverted smaller cone is 
fitted, and surrounding the whole is a 
covering that prevents the outside air 
from - causing a noise by blowing into 
the apparatus. 

The method of using the “ acoustele” 
is very simple. The instrument may be 
operated either in a shallow hole eight or 
ten inches deep or in a receptacle of water 
that is placed flat upon the ground. Rub- 
ber tubes are necessary to conduct the 
sound from the acoustic cones to the ears 
of the listener. From the best informa- 
tion that has been obtained the “ acous- 
tele’ was very successful in certain kinds 
of ground, a chalky formation being found 
most favorable for its use. The condi- 
tions which are most essential to its suc- 
cess appear to be the existence of sub- 
terranean channels of water, flowing with 
sufficient velocity to create a rumbling or 
gurgling noise, and a surrounding geo- 
logical formation of a sufficiently resonant 
character to transmit this sound to the 
surface of the ground where the “ acous- 
tele” magnifies it. 





How Islands Were Peopled 


SIXTEEN natives of the Pelew Islands 
in the North Pacific not long ago made 
an involuntary visit to Formosa which 
anthropologists find interesting. As re- 
ported to a scientific body, the voyage 
seems te add proof to a current theory 
of the manner in which the innumerable 
islands of Oceanica were settled by man. 

The Pelew Islands lie east of the south- 
ern groups of the Philippines. Sixteen 
savages in three canoes with outriggers 
were fishing near one of the islands when 
a gale blew up and carried them out to 
sea. They had nothing to eat but fish. 
They were driven about for sixty days, 
in which time they probably travelled 
sixteen hundred miles, and at last sighted 
Formosa, an island of which they had 
never heard. 

Almost dead from exhaustion, they 

landed and were kindly treated by -the 
natives of the island. When they were 
able to eat and had regained their strength 
they were sent to Hongkong, thence to the 
Caroline Islands, and from there home in 
a trading-schooner. After more than 
three months’ absence they were hailed by 
their friends as risen from the dead. 
It is by such involuntary voyages, an- 
thropologists believe, that man was placed 
on many of the widely scattered groups of 
Pacific islands. A German authority has 
collected many similar instances, covering 
a period of a century and a half. 





Tests of Diamonds 


Most persons are obliged, in the pur- 
chase of a diamond, to rely implicitly upon 
the word of the man who sells the stone. 
While many years of observation and ex- 
perience are needed to become an expert 
with respect to the value and purity of 





diamonds, yet there are certain extremely 








simple tests capable of being made by the 
most inexperienced, 

One is by means of a needle-hole prieked 
through a piece of ordinary cardboard. 
Looking through the stone tested at the 
eardboard, one will see two holes if the 
diamond be spurious—only one if the gem 
be genuine. The reason for this is that 
an imitation diamond will give a double 
refraction, the real stone but one re- 
fraction. 

It is claimed that there is no acid 
having any perceptible effect upon a gen 
uine diamond. Hydrofluorie acid will, if 
dropped upon a stone made of glass, cor 
rode it, but upon the bona fide stone it 
will have no effect at all. 





Her Footsteps 


Hrr footsteps passed this way 

But yesterday, down this broad hall: 
A whispered laugh as soft as air, 

gleam of gold upon the stair, 

A wingéd perfume—that was all. 

Into my heart 

Her footsteps passed. 


~ 


> 


Her footsteps passed this way 
Only to-day—upon the stair— 

The tall clock tolls its olden tale. 

“ Slow days will pass without avail— 
A whispered promise light as air”: 
Out of my life 
Her footsteps passed. 

GARDNER W. Woon. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FRIEND’S TIP 


70-Year-Old Man Not Too Old to Accept 
a Food Pointer. 

“For the last 20 years,’ writes a Maine 
man, “I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia 
and liver complaint, and have tried about 
every known remedy without much in 
the way of results, until I took up the 
food question. 








” 


“A. friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
food, after I had taken all sorts of medi- 
cines, with only occasional, temporary 
relief. 


“This was about nine months ago, and 
I began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast, 
with cream and a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least one 
meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free from 
pain, and my liver complaint is about 
cured. I have gained flesh, sleep well, 
can: eat nearly any kind of food except 
greasy, starchy things, and am strong and 
healthy at the age of 70 years. 

“Tf I can be the means of helping any 
poor mortal who has been troubled with _ 
dyspepsia as I have been, I am willing 
to answer any letter enclosing stamp.’ 
Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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By A. W. 


Dimock 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 





ES ESHE Director of the Zoo was mad. 
(GN “Here have I spent half my life,” 
wy) di, said he, “trying to get the govern- 

Saa,ment to protect game and other 
Ys creatures of the wild, and now they 
€>)begin protecting them against me. 
ISe I’ve got to have a dozen pelicans. 
| need half of them for the Zoo, and 
J have already swapped off the rest 
with the London Zoo people. {I made a dandy trade 
with them and now it’s up to me to make good.” 

“ What’s the matter with Pelican Island?” I asked. 

“Nothing doing,” he replied. “I got my pelicans 
there for years before the government knew there was 
such an island. Now it has made a reservation of it 
and put in game-wardens who have no more sense than 
to shut down on me.” 

“ Have you tried Washington?” I inquired. 

“Sure thing! President told me he would soon be 
out of a job and intended then to go hunting in Africa. 
Said he could clean up whatever game there was there 
in a couple of seasons and wanted to save some in this 
country. It’s no use. I’ve looked to every legitimate 
source for the birds and now I come to you.” 

I assured the director that he should have his 






tore 


We sat near the bow watching for the strange crea- 
tures that live in the water. 

Sometimes a loggerhead turtle lay asleep on the sur- 
face, its broad shell looking like a rock, but the rock 
sank suddenly as we approached. Dolphins lifted their 
heads to look at us and sniffed as they slipped back 
into the depths. A devil-fish showed us his wide-open 
mouth with the horn-like flippers that curved beside it. 
His back, sixteen feet across, was so near that I could 
have jumped upon it. The pelicans we were seeking 
fiew past us in bunches of two and three, with their 
big bills held at angles of ninety degrees to their necks. 
They had been well drilled, for their wings beat in 
exact time for three or more strokes, and then they 
sailed smoothly together for many yards. Sometimes 
one of them swerved from its course and pitched down 
with a crash and grace suggestive of a cow tumbling 
from a balloon. But the next instant the bird was 
sitting gracefully on the water with its bill pointed 
skyward and its gullet doubled in size as a big fish 
slipped down its throat. As we sailed we came upon a 
school of little fish which spread over acres of the Gulf 
like a carpet upon its surface. Fierce cavalli and jack- 
fish were at work among them; tarpon leaped play- 
fully into the air as they swallowed their prey; little 

schools of sharp-toothed 
Spanish mackerel gorged 











themselves, seattering 
fragments of their vic- 
tims over the water till 
it glistened with the sil- 
ver of their scales. Chan- 
nel bass and bluefish de- 
voured them in a_busi- 
ness-like way which, 
though less pyrotechnic, 
was effective. As their 
enemies in the water 
multiplied, the little fish 
leaped into the _ air. 
Then they were ravaged 
by flocks of devouring 
birds. Last to arrive 
was an army of pelicans, 
that must have been sum- 
moned by wireless. They 
swallowed impartially 
both minnows and their 
lesser enemies in the 








The boy caught him-as he fell 


pelicans; that I was acquainted with whole families 
of them on the west coast of Florida, where the open 
season for game-wardens lasts all the year and keeps 
them pretty well shot off. 

Three weeks later I was on the border of the Ever- 
glades, near one of the rivers that flow to the Gulf of 
Mexico, teaching young birds to pose while the camera- 
man photographed them. He soon got tired, the birds 
struck work, and we sailed down the river to the Gulf, 
bound for the pelican country. 

We entered the Gulf at a curve in the coast called 
* Shark River Bight,” where the sailors say that water- 
spouts are made. We had only a gentle breeze, but 
near the western horizon heavy clouds dropped swirling 
tails that sucked up columns of water, all of which 
broke and fell back into the Gulf before they had grown 
to be real waterspouts. The camera-man grieved as 
the baby waterspouts broke and wanted to chase each 
new one as it formed, but pelicans were wanted at the 
Zoo and not a collection of waterspouts, so we turned 
our backs upon them and headed our craft up the 
coast. 


water. Soon only scat- 

tered bunches of the big 

school could be found, 

and jackfish followed the 
trail of these until not a member of the great army of 
minnows could be seen. 

When the carnage was over a tern flew from her 
flock and lit on the cabin beside me. It was a 
friendly bird, responsive to my advances, and soon 
chose my finger as a perch in preference to the flat 
top of the cabin. The bird rested there fearlessly for 
many minutes, but silently turned up its nose at the 
crumbs I offered, being too full of minnows for utter- 
ance. 

So many of the pelicans flew up a river near by that 
we anchored our boat, and the captain and I put out 
in the little canoe and explored for an hour. We 
found a few colonies of the birds, but nothing that 
looked like a permanent settlement. When we got 
back to the cruising-boat we found that our hunter- 
boy had discovered a clam bed beneath the craft. The 
two of us who wore shoes shed them and soon all 
hands were treading clams. As I worked my _ toes 
down in the squashy mud I could feel the hard shells 
of the big clams, which weighed from three to five 
pounds each. But whenever | tried to stoop down to 

















Feeling perfectly at home 


dig out the clams with my hands the water lifted me 
off my feet and I drifted away. Then I took a 
harpoon pole and, whenever I felt a clam, drove the 
pole into the mud and climbed down it head first till 
I reached the clam, which I then lifted out with one 
hand while clinging to the pole with the other. As 
we sailed up the coast we ate clams—clams on the 
half-shell and clam soup, clams stewed, roasted, and 
-in chowder, until the camera-man_ said he was 
ashamed to look a clam in the face. 

As we continued on our course, pelicans became 
more abundant, and at last we came. upon a large 
family of them which had homesteaded a wooded 
bank on the Gulf of Mexico, lying between the mouths 
of two big rivers. Their home was bounded on three 
sides by oyster reefs, while a wide bar of white sand 
stretched in front like a lawn. They received us with 
distrustful politeness and galumphed about in a way 
to maintain their reputation of being the least grace- 
ful birds in the world. Yet with all their courtesy 
they were distant and wary and not a hand could we 
lay on one of them. We moved about them gently 
and tried to lull their suspicions; and once the hunter- 
boy, by a sudden dash from behind a snag where he 
had pretended to be asleep, actually captured a few 
feathers from the tail of one. This act of the boy 
was viewed as a breach of faith, and the pelicans 
treated us thereafter as quite unworthy of confidence. 
We waited till they had gone to roost and tried to 
sneak up to the trees where they slept. The attempt 
was a dismal failure, and late at night we surren- 
dered and headed up the coast for a rookery with a 
nursery attachment. 

Our hunter-boy was at the wheel, and as the night 
wore on I observed that his manner was careless, 
that he seldom looked shoreward and often dropped 
into a doze. 

“ Better keep awake,” I called to him, “or youll 
run into Coon Key. You’re miles beyond the pelican 
key already.” 

* Guess not,” he replied. ‘* Wind nothe-east.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” I asked. 

“Can’t get by that rookery without knowing it, 
not when the wind’s easterly. The smell from that 
bunch o’ pelicans ’d wake the dead. When us fellers 
run the mail from Key West, in the night, we just lay 
for Nor’west Cape and then take it easy up the coast. 
If we happen to be asleep the smell hits us off the 
rookery and wakes u8 up. We shove her nose to the 
east’ard and keep the smeli on the starboard side 
till it bears sou’west. Then we’re inside the pass, 
and if the tide’s right we go up the river. If it isn’t, 
we anchor till it turns. Reckon we'll anchor to- 
night.” 

It happened as the boy predicted and we anchored 
inside the key, where for years pelicans and other 
birds had maintained a rookery. We slept through 
the bed!am of the birds’ making, but when the breeze 

(Continued on page 32) 





























The hunter-boy pushed him off his perch 
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They walked slowly to the edge of the coral bank 
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Equatorial Cold 


TuHE French meteorologist, M. Teisserenc 
de Bort, gives a remarkable record of tem- 
peratures observed by means of aeronautic- 
al researches in the upper air over the 
equatorial regions of the Atlantic. Ex- 
tremely good results were obtained by an 
expedition by himself and Mr. Rotch in 
these regions, and, contrary to expecta- 
tions, it was found that at high levels in 
the equatorial air much lower tempera- 
tures were recorded than at corresponding 
heights in the temperate latitudes. Over 
the equator the isothermal zone seemed to 
be absent. But the temperature continued 
to decrease up to the highest point reached, 
and at altitudes of eight miles or more it 
was found as low as 112 degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. 

This intense cold in the high air over 
the equatorial Atlantic, on which the sun 
exerts its greatest heating power, seems 
mysterious indeed, though there is no rea- 
son whatever to question the accuracy of 
the recording instruments. Its explana- 
tion is, perhaps, to be found in the ex- 
istence of a broad atmospheric current 
travelling with enormous velocity from 
east to west at altitudes from five to eight 
miles above the equatorial regions and ap- 
parently circling the globe. It seems prob- 
able that on surfaces of such a current. 
from which masses of air have been vio- 
lently separated as lateral offshoots, the 
resulting sudden diminution of pressure 
and expansion of the air would account 
for an immense reduction of the tempera- 
ture below zero. 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 
OF A HIGH FLIGHT 


DURING HIS RECENT EXHIBITIONS AT BERLIN 

ORVILLE WRIGHT MADE SEVERAL SUCCESS- 

FUL FLIGHTS, THE CAMERA CATCHING HIM 

AT A HEIGHT OF 172 METRES, APPROXI- 
MATELY 520 FEET 





Hallowe’en 


A Gyrsy flame is on the hearth, 
Sign of this carnival of mirth. 
Through the dun fields and from the glade 
Flash merry folk in masquerade— 
It is the witching Hallowe’en. 


Pale tapers glimmer in the sky, 
lhe dead and dying leaves go by; 
Dimly across the faded green 
Strange shadows, stranger shades, are 
seen—. 
It is the mystic Hallowe'en. 


Soft gusts of love and memory 
Beat at the heart reproachfully ; 
"he lights that burn for those who die 
W ere flickering low, let them flare high— 
It is the haunting Hallowe’en. 
Apa Foster Murray. 


You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 
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The book is profusely illustrated 
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Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
died out, we wished the hundred yards between us 
and the birds had been rods or miles. 

An hour was spent in making crates for the cap- 
tives we hoped for, from slats we had brought with 
us for that purpose. We carried the crates to the 
coral platform which surrounded the mangrove key 
where the birds had built their nests. As we ap- 
proached the island in a canoe, pelicans by the hun- 
dred rose in the air. Most of them settled down 
upon the Gulf a few hundred feet from us, in a bunch 
that covered an acre. Here they paddled about, Keep- 
ing one eye fixed upon us and waiting for our next 
move. Some of the pelicans, however, remained near 
the key, and, after soaring over and around it for a 
few minutes, settled back on their nests, where in- 
quisitive baby birds were soon squawking questions at 
them. A few unfinished pelicans settled down on the 
water after flying one or two hundred feet and started 
to swim to the main colony. We chased some of these 
with the canoe and captured a few of them. It soon 
became necessary for some one to climb the trees of 
the rookery and drive out a lot of well-grown young 
birds. When the hunter-boy lamented that if he wore 
his clothes up those trees he could never wear them 
anywhere else, we agreed with him and fished out a 
pair of overalls and a shirt that were ready for the 
rag-bag. As the boy climbed the trees there was much 
remonstrance from the nests, Some of the mother- 
birds joined the colony outside, while many of the 
youngsters fluttered to the ground. In half an hour 
two score of immature pelicans were strutting about 
on the coral platform. We caught a few, but many 
flopped off of the bank as we chased them and swam 
for the bunch in the water. One lit on a high, old, 
barnacle-covered mangrove root and looked gravely 
down on his pursuer, until the hunter-boy pushed him 
off his perch and caught him as he fell. The pelicans 
showed little fear, yet, as we approached, they walked 
slowly and with dignity to the edge of the coral bank 
and stepped into the water. ‘Then the rising tide be- 
gan to cover the coral rock, and the birds grew grace- 
ful, while we waddled awkwardly and occasionally fell 
fiat in the water, while the pelicans chuckled. At last 
we got into the canoe, where the camera-man and I 
paddled and the hunter-boy knelt in the bow. We 
had a long chase, and the first pelican we overtook 
dodged with suddenness just as the  hunter-boy 
grabbed for him. The boy went overboard, which 
didn’t matter, as he needed the bath, but he also cap- 
sized the canoe, which did matter, for the camera- 
man and I had to swim to the island, towing the sub- 
merged craft. The hunter-boy had plenty of trouble 
in getting to shore, and it often looked as if he must 
abandon his captive. We might have gone to his 
rescue in the canoe, but we thought he would swamp 
it again if we did. Then, too, we were enjoying the 
fun, and I think the boy was doing the same. He 
was a perfect swimmer, always ready to dive up a 
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fouled anchor or 
straighten out a jammed 
centreboard. He would 
go overboard at a _ sec- 
ond’s notice to chase a 
turtle, which he always 
caught, but this pelican 
bothered him. The bird 
was big and strong, built 
for swimming and _ not 
intended for towing. The 
hunter-boy tried drag- 
ging the pelican by the 
legs, but found it like 
towing an anchor. It 
was hard to hold both 
legs at once, and when 
the boy had him by one 
the bird kicked and claw- 
ed him with the other. 
When he took the crea- 
ture by the neck the 
pelican beat him with 
feet and wings and ham- 
mered him with its bill. 
Yet at last through his 
hunter’s patience the boy 
won out. He rested one 
hand on the pelican’s 
back at the base of its 














neck, treading water 
while he kept as far 


from the bird as_ he Teaching a young bird to pose 


could. When it ceased 

to struggle the boy swam 

slowly, using his feet 

and one hand only till he had brought his captive to 
the island. 

Tired though the hunter-boy was, no sooner had he 
put the pelican in the crate than he was wild to 
resume the chase. As I had a lot of fresh paddle- 
blisters on my hand and was feeling tired, I reasoned 
with the boy and told him that as we already had a 
dozen birds it was time for us to remember our duty 
as citizens. Then the camera-man chipped in and 
argued that good faith to the director called for good 
measure, that probably one of the birds would die or 
escape on the way to New York, and finally suggested 
that we get out the little launch and eatech two or 
three from that. 

We tried the launch and found it fun. For -the 
pelicans could turn on their centres more quickly than 
the launch, and the only way to catch them was for 
one of us to jump for the bird from the boat as we 
passed it. This duty fell to the boy, who caught two 
birds out of the five he jumped for. We then stopped 
the game, partly because we were afraid of wearing 
out our hunter-boy and partly because we _ were 
frightening the pelicans more than was_ befitting 


nature-lovers, or than we would be willing to confess. 
We put the crates containing the fourteen pelicans 
on the deck of our cruising-boat and that night caught 
a skiff-load of small fish for their food. The next 
morning at daybreak we sailed to intercept the mail- 
boat for Key West, which connected there with the 
Mallory Line for New York. The hunter-boy spent 
the morning, as we sailed, in filling the pelicans with 
enough fish to last them through their first voyage. 
He never asked a bird if it was hungry, but when one 
failed to open its mouth as he called upon it, the boy 
took the pelican out of the crate and, holding the bird 
between his knees, held his mouth open while he stuffed 
pieces of fish down its throat. He then rubbed the 
bird’s neck till its food had gone where it belonged. 

As we loaded the crates on the mail-boat we loaded 
its captain with so many injunctions to keep his cargo 
in the shade, feed it, clean its quarters, and look 
after it generally, that if he had obeyed them all he 
could never have navigated his boat to Key West. 
But that the pelicans arrived safely at the Bronx I 
know, because when I next met the Director of the Zoo 
he had got over being mad. 





olfer’s Prayer Against Perils 


By William Hemmingway 


y30 slice is human; to recover divine. 

But the sophisticated and powerful 
VO) Green Committees of to-day ap- 
parently do not want any of us 
poor ordinary mortals to show even 
a spark of divinity by recovering 
from a sliced or hooked drive. On 
yes every golf course we are in the midst 
of a period of strenuous trap-build- 
ing which seems likely to wind up in a blaze of glory 
for “ pros,” sharks, and all bogy-men generally, but 
which also seems likely to blot us duffers, plodders, and 
hundred-players off the links forever. This plea is 
written by one who plays neither wisely nor too well, 
but who often sacrifices food, drink or sleep in order to 
spend on the luxury of golf the hours that should be 
devoted to those necessities. He is only one of the 
myriads who are slowly but surely being crowded off 
the links by the ambitious multiplication of hazards, 
even as the patient red man was swept from the 
prairie by the imperious march of civilization. 

Consider, pray, the present status of most American 
golf-courses. From ocean to ocean new perils are being 
added to all the links day by day. It is the fashion, 
and every club is rushing furiously to the fore. Perils 
abound where nature never intended them to exist. To 
get a few holes in bogy a man must be wiser than a 
serpent and leap from lie to lie with all the strength, 
craft, agility, and precision of the fabled mountain 
goat in his perilous flight from crag to crag. Is that 
in accord with the true spirit of the game? Did the 
fathers intend golf to be a pleasant though skilly 
pastime in which the man of moderate ability might 
join, or as a foretaste of the punishments which in the 
future state await the doers of evil? If the purpose of 
golf is purgatorial, nothing more need be said; but if 
the purpose is to entertain as well as to instruct, then 
let us pause in the mad rush for hazards, new hazards, 
and still more and fiercer hazards. 

No one can deny that the old-fashioned bunkers 
thrown straight across the course are in these days 
of the lively ball mere old jokes. They are in the 
way, perhaps, of the exceptionally long, slashing driver 
—say, of five per cent. of the men who play the game— 
but to the rest of us they are worn-out bogies that can 
no longer affright. The placing of sand-traps and pits 
along the sides of the fair-green affords a substitute 
more efficient than the old-fashioned bunkers, and 
meets the present condition of the average player’s 
skill. He who slices or hooks drive, second shot, or 
appréach will be rightly punished by having to play 
his next shot out of the stubborn sand. It is a fact, 
as some men protest, that these traps catch only slight 
variations from the true line of progress, while the 
wild, slashing fellow goes so much farther to right or 
left that his ball lies-in the rough grass, from which 
he may still play a long and true shot; yet it is hard 





te see how to place the traps to better advantage. 
What is really needed, it would seem, is a reason- 
able hazard. What is a reasonable hazard? A judge 
in charging the jury often defines reasonable doubt— 
not a doubt arising from prejudice, or whimsical im- 
pulse, but a sane, genuine doubt, such as is apt to arise 
in the mind of & reasonable man considering a state 
of facts. Might not a similar rule apply to the 
reasonable hazard ?—not a pit or trap or deep well dug 
as the result of whim or impulse or a feverish desire 
to make our course four or five strokes harder than 
it was last year, but the sort of hazard a reasonable 
man would impose, to punish the careless and the 
cowardly, and to reward conscientious play. 

The course on which the last amateur championship 
was decided was loudly acclaimed as truly great and 
much “improved” by the addition of many new and 
ingenious hazards. The gods of the game stalked 
among them and occasionally fell in. Fine! Imagine 
what cold chills of apprehension and furious fevers of 
rage had swept over mere ordinary men who played 
among the perils. But at last we duffers had our re- 
venge. The Grand Old Man, he who had placed the 
fiendish traps where they would do the most good (and 
harm), himself overdrove the last green, and his ball 
fell down into the grave, or ale-vault, or pirates’ lair, 
which he had so cunningly provided. He chopped and 
chopped but could not play it out. He lost the hole, 
the match, the championship. And many a duffer of 
pious Scottish blood chuckled and chortled and quoted 
the psalm: “He made a pit and digged it and is 
fallen into the ditch which he made.” 

Cruel and unusual punishment is expressly forbidden 
by the constitution, yet no one feels overgrieved when 
the author of a cruel and unusual punishment has 
to take a fine dose of it himself. Would that all pit 
and trap diggers might abide forever in their own 
contrivances, and there suffer like Gilbert’s billiard 
sharp, who had to play extravagant matches, with fit- 
less finger stalls, on a cloth untrue, with a twisted cue 
and elliptical billiard balls. 

Is this complaint extravagant? Pray consider a few 
illustrative facts. On one famous New Jersey course 
within the last year no fewer than twenty-six sand 
traps and pits have been added to the already plentiful 
perils. Twenty-six!—count ’em—twenty-six! Many 
of them are unusual and-all of them are cruel. On the 
long fourth ‘hole, already such a parlous journey that 
he who makes a five thereon is greater than he who 
taketh a city, the putting-green is defended by a 
natural hollow into which tons of treacherous sand 
have been dumped. The hole is so surrounded by sand 
and rough grass that a stranger playing it for the 
first time is tempted to believe he must take his ball 
*way up in a balloon and drop it dead in order to make 
it hold the green. But is that difficult enough? Cer- 
tainly not, say the wise men. Hitherto it has been 
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possible, now and then, for the player to get his ball 
out of the pit with a shot that sent the ball rolling 
up the sharp declivity. Not brilliant golf, surely, but 
no one with a spark of humanity would begrudge the 
wayfarer who thus bumps his ball up from the pit. 

Let the duffer cheer up: the worst is still to come. 
Regardless of all the troubles mentioned, the arbiters 
of fate are going to make the ascent from the last pit 
still more difficult; they intend, it is said, to wall the 
edge of it with planks that stand inclined against the 
line of flight. No more bumping up with an unskilful 
shot. Nothing but a true pitch will rescue the ball 
from the clogging sand. 

Nor is this the climax of golfers’ woes. The cruelest 
and most unusual hazard the present commentator has 
discovered is a group of sand-pits on a putting-green. 
Sand-pits on a putting-green? Even so. Four of 
them, dug down deep through the floor of velvety 
green turf and waiting with eager jaws to gobble any 
ball that is not pitched to the green with accuracy and 
back spin enough to stop a runaway motor-car. 

It is difficult to preserve one’s patience while writing 
about this freak. .The hole is the seventh on the 
course of one of the oldest and most conservative clubs 
in the golfing district about New York. From 
the tee to a lie near the green one encounters normal 
hazards enough. The approach to the green lies over 
a broad, deep, sand-pit whose farther side is boarded 
high, while at each end a great mound of earth stands 
guard. But the feverish search for new perils has 
ruined the beautiful putting-green. The ablest golfer, 
no matter how true of eye, cold of nerve, and steady 
of hand, is sure to pitch his approach-shot occasionally 
into one of these death-traps that deface the fair sur- 
face of the putting-green. He may have played per- 
fectly all the way up to within three yards of the hole 
only to have his skill neutralized by whimsical ill luck. 
When Harry Vardon went home from his first visit 
here he aroused a little storm of indignation by telling 
a man that in America one had to use a niblick on 
the putting-green. Vardon uttered the words as a joke, 
thinking that the absurdity of the idea would be ap- 
parent even to a dullard; but the unhappy hearer took 
the saying seriously and the publication of it provoked 
indignant protest until the truth was made known. 
But now, alas! the jest is no longer a jest. Here 1s 
a putting-green on which all players must use a niblick 
some of the time and some players must use it every 
time. A niblick on the putting-green! This is no 
place to let loose the explosive thoughts that the 
memory of it arouses. 

The instances mentioned here are given merely as 
types of the inexcusable perils which can be found on 
every golf course in the country. The trouble with us 
Americans is our proneness to overdo even a good 
thing. Who will be the first to call a halt on the 
diggers of pits? 
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Two Royal 


Europe knows no better business men 
than King Edward and the Kaiser. Con- 
trary to the general idea that both are 
content to subsist upon what moneys 
Parliament and the Reichstag allow 
them and upon such revenues as they may 
derive from family estates, they are in 
active business, not as a fad, but as a 
means of enhancing their wealth. 

The agricultural interests of the Kaiser 
are mainly at Cadinen, near Danzig, 
Germany. The farm there contains 3,000 
acres. It is one of 150 parcels that Will- 
iam owns throughout his Empire. The 
story of how he secured it is interesting. 
The Cadinen farm was originally owned 
by a wealthy bachelor, Herr Birkner. He 
was a man with ambition and particularly 
desirous of rising above his social position. 
The story goes that he begged the Kaiser 
to accept the farm as a gift, and in re- 
turn William made him a Knight of the 
Red Eagle and member of the Upper 
House. Cadinen at the time of the gift, 
however, was not a thing to boast of 
save in point of size. Many of the build- 
ings were ready to collapse, the cattle 
were bony, and the only crops raised were 
rye and potatoes. Man and beast slept 
under one roof. There was pasture land 
that had not been tilled for generations. 
The Kaiser began to study agriculture. 
His grandmother, Victoria, who owned a 
dairy farm at Windsor, gave him many 
pointers. It did not take him long to 
transform this almost barren tract into 
a profitable farm. Instead of merely rye 
and potatoes, he began to raise wheat, 
oats, barley, and sugar beets. The pota- 
toes at the start did not come up to ex- 
pectations. The first crop was soapy. 
The Kaiser tried again, however, and in 
the end raised the fine white tuber which 
is now famous throughout Germany. He 
imported the finest cattle. No expense 
was spared in procuring the most modern 
farming implements, the Kaiser sending 
as far as America for a spirit - motor 
churning outfit. It is said that the farm 
at Cadinen now yields an annual income 
in excess of $20,000. 

The Kaiser owns a majolica - factory, 
whose products are all exhibited in the 
Hohenzollern Art Store in Berlin. This 
pottery industry is one of the hobbies of 


Tradesmen 


the Kaiser. Many of the new designs 
for vases, friezes, and plaques, as well as 
new kinds of earthenware for mural deco- 
rations, are his. William is also a dis- 
tiller. His annual output has been 35,000 
quarts of spirits. The Kaiser, however, 
has of late been lukewarm toward this 
enterprise. There is in Germany, the same 
as elsewhere, a strong temperance move- 
ment, and many of the societies have 
criticised their monarch for being in the 
liquor business. The Kaiser himself is 
now on the water-wagon, so it is believed 
in Germany that it will only be a ques- 
tion of time so far as the existence of the 
distillery is concerned, 

That Edward is a heavy speculator in 
stocks is of course generally believed. 
But his more popular success in busi- 
ness has not been with the stock-ticker. 
It has been in a more modest field and one 
that has shocked some of the aristocrats 
of the Empire. Travellers in London may 
have noticed that in some of the markets 
there which cater to a wealthy class of 
people signs are frequently to be seen 
showing the arrival of “the best vege- 
tables from his Majesty’s farm.” Other 
signs speak of “the best Sandringham 
butter,” “fresh Sandringham eggs,” and 
choice “ Sandringham chickens.” Indeed, 
that name of Sandringham is so synony- 
mous with quality and high cost, that 
butchers often display in their windows 
cuts of meat, and as a reason for mark- 
ing them above the market price label the 
meat, “ Finest Sandringham beef.” Thus 
does King Edward feed his subjects. He 
makes no concealment of his business, 
either. The farm raises lettuce, radishes, 
beets, and onions. It is said that the 
annual income derived from this source is 
$300,000 a year. 

Another industry that Edward carries 
on with much sfccess is a stock - farm. 
The breeding of race-horses is one feature 
of Sandringham dear to the heart of the 
King. It is said that his stud is one of 
the finest in England. During a single 
year the horses won $50,000 in prizes. 
The stock-farm, of course, has many cus- 
tomers among the aristocracy, for it is 
the ambition of those of that set inter- 
ested in horses to own at least one from 





the farm of his Majesty. 
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WHEN THE 


TOWN WITH BANNERS. 


STRIKE FOR BIBLE-TEACHING 


DIRECTORS OF THE TOWN SCHOOLS AT NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, RE- 

CENTLY BANNED BIBLE-TEACHING, THE SCHOLARS WENT ON STRIKE AND PARADED THE 

THE ACTION OF THE DIRECTORS IS LIKELY TO BE MADE THE 
SUBJECT OF LEGAL ACTION 





On the Trail of the Hurricane 


SEPTEMBER ‘and October are the hurri- 
cane and cyclone season along our Atlan- 
tic coast, and the toll placed upon our 
shipping and commerce each year averages 
a goodly sum. One year the damages to 
shipping may not amount to much, but 
every third or fourth season several mil- 
lions of dollars are lost through the 
storms. Taking the seasons as they come, 
the average for ten years makes the loss 
nearly two million dollars. A good deal 
of this is due to the destructive effects of 
the high winds in the harbors of our coast 
cities. 

The Hydrographic Office has made great 
efforts to chart the hurricanes and provide 
methods of prevention to reduce the dam- 
age. During the hurricane season revenue 
cutters hold themselves in readiness to 
assist vessels in distress, and in a single 
year upward of a dozen disabled ships 
have been saved from total loss by these 
busy little government craft. 

The hurricanes are most prevalent in 
September and October, but sometimes 





they are delayed until November, and ocea- 





sionally they make their appearance as 
early as the latter part of August. The 
storms generally find their birth in the 
vicinity of the Leeward Islands, and 
sometimes they come as far as from the 
Cape Verde Islands. They move at the 
rate of four hundred miles a day, travel- 
ling in a northwesterly direction until 
they strike the American coast. Then 
they perform a right-about change, and 
swing with great suddenness to a north- 
easterly direction. Instead of decreasing 
in velocity when they strike the American 
coast, they increase rapidly until they 
travel at a speed of a mile or more a 
minute. 

In the last thirty years the courses of 
seventy-three of these hurricanes have 
been traced by the Hydrographic Office. 
The cause of them is not definitely ascer- 
tained, but their coming can now be fore- 
told with considerable precision. This 
fact enables the Navy to issue warnings 
that save thousands of dollars to our 
coast cities .and shipping. Sometimes 
these warnings appear unwarranted, and 
the hurricane does not develop; but no 
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wind in the months of September and 
October is reported to be approaching 
from the Leeward Islands or from the 
Cape Verde Islands, special warnings are 
issued, 

A West-Indian hurricane means days of 
anxiety to the inhabitants of the southern 
coast cities. The government gets re- 
ports of the approaching storm long be- 
fore it reaches the American coast. When 
it strikes it may demolish sea walls, tear 
down telegraph and telephone wires, and 
destroy buildings and ships at anchor in 
the harbors. Galveston, Charlestou, and 
other cities have paid dearly in the past 
for their unpreparedness. In a single 
season a hundred vessels, large and small, 
have been wrecked, a thousand buildings 
seriously damaged, scores of lives lost, and 
hundreds of miles of sea walls, docks, and 
telegraph wires destroyed, 





Some Queer English Villages 


Tue English village is very dear to the 
hearts of poets and painters, and thou- 
sands of them are certainly charming. 
A few, however, are more amusing than 
anything else, as, for instance, one which 
consists entirely of old railway carriages, 
even the chapel being composed of four- 
horse trucks. Another village, with a 
population of 1,100, and taxed at the 
valuation of $8,000, has neither school, 
church, nor other public building, the only 
thing of the sort being a letter-box on a 
pillar. 

Villages with but a single inhabitant 
are not unknown, one of them being Skid- 
daw, in Cumberland. The single villager 
complains bitterly because he cannot vote 
—there being no overseer to prepare a 
voters’ list, and no church or other pub- 
lie building on which to publish one, as 
the law requires. The lonely rate-payer 
in a Northumberland village has declined 
to contribute money to maintain the roads, 
remarking that the one he has is quite 
good enough for its use. In the Isle 
of Ely is a little parish with about a 
dozen inhabitants that has no_ rates, 
as there are no roads or public institu- 
tions of any kind, and consequently no 
expenses. 

Kempton, near Bradford, can probably 
lay successful claim to the distinction of 
being the longest village in the world, as 
it straggles along the road for a distance 
of seven miles. 

Sometimes a village will entirely dis- 
appear, having been built either on the 
edge of the crumbling cliffs that make 
part of the coast line, or over an ancient 
mine. One of the latter class is in Shrop- 
shire, and each year one or more of the 
cottages tumble as the earth sinks be- 
neath it. 
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What Guncotton Is 


MAny and odd are the materials enter- 
ing into the manufacture of modern ex- 
plosives, but perhaps the most interesting 
of all these elements of destruction, as 
well as the simplest, is guncotton. The 
guncotton - manufacturing industry is 
large, as enormous quantities are used in 
the charging of torpedoes, and for similar 
purposes. 

The “base” of guneotton is pure raw 
cotton, or even cotton waste, such as is 
used to clean machinery. This is steeped 
in a solution of one part of nitric and 
three parts of sulphuric acid. It is the 
former ingredient that renders the mass 
explosive, the sulphuric acid being used 
merely to absorb all moisture, thus per- 
mitting the nitric acid to combine more 
readily with the cellulose of the cotton. 

After being soaked for several hours in 
the solution described, the cotton is passed 
between rollers, to expel all non-absorbed 
acid, a process carried to completion by 
washing the cotton in clear water. This 
washing process is a long one, requiring 
machinery which reduces the cotton to a 
mass resembling paper pulp. Should any 
non-absorbed acid be allowed to remain, 
it would decompose the cotton. 

If the explosive is to be used after the 
manner of powder, it is still further pul- 
verized and then thoroughly dried, but 
if intended for torpedoes it is pressed into 
cakes of various shapes and -sizes—disk- 
shaped, cylindrical, flat squares, and 
When not compressed, guncotton is 
very light, as light as ordinary batting. 

A peculiar characteristic of this ter- 
rible explosive is that a brick of it, when 
wet, may be placed on a bed of hot coals, 
and, as the moisture dries out, the cotton 
will flake and burn quietly. If dry origi- 
nally, however, the guncotton will explode 
with terrible force at about three hun- 
dred and twenty degrees of heat. 

In general, it is the custom to explode 
guncotton by detonation, or an intense 
shock, instead of by heat. In a torpedo 
the explosive charge is wet, this wet cot- 
ton being exploded by means of dry cot- 
ton in a tube, this having been fired by 
a cap of fulminate of mercury, the cap 
itself having been fired by the impact of 





chances are taken, and whenever a high 
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the torpedo against the target. 
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The strange character known as Arsene 
Lupin was created and first given to the 
English-speaking world through the re- 


markable exploits narrated in this volume. 


The Exploits of 
ARSENE LUPIN 


By 
MAURICE LEBLANC 


Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 








RSENE-LUPIN is a gentleman 
burglar gifted. with —individu- 
ality, who knows all the tricks 

of his profession and a few exclu-- 
sively his own. He is a man of cul- 
tivated mind and wiuning manners, 
the cleverest sort of an actor, and a 
capital story-teller—the exploits are 
told by himself. He is an engaging 
villain who always succeeds, and the 
things he does are amazingly clever. 
The story of them is sheer delight. — 
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ERE is a new name to you—the name of 

the author of this first book. Soon you— 
everybody—will be talking of her as a friend. 
See what the jaded Reviewer thinks: 


‘“The story sparkles with humor as morning verdure with 


dew.”’-—Boston Herald. 


“Hail to a genial new humorist. No better dollar’s worth 
has appeared for, oh! so long.’’—Portland Oregonian. 





‘“‘T wish to thank her for one of the brightest and bulliest 
books of the year, for one that stands almost alone in truth- 


ful humor. I laughed till the tears came.... this humor 
reached right down to the bed-rock of character.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


‘““There is a thread of gold that leads to the working-out 
of the great truth —in practical forms— that every one is 
dependent on others.’’—-Salt Lake Tribune. 


‘‘ Depths of affection and tenderness.’”’—Denver News. 
“Simply written—but real.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


““Some of the episodes are very funny, and the un- 
conscious cruelty of the little mother is true to nature.’’— 
New York Sun. 
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1 CONSIDER FOR ONE MINUTE 


Tue Pian—A History summarizing all present knowledge 
of the American Nation. Original, Scholarly, Competent, 
Complete, Instructive, Entertaining, Untechnical, Compre- 
hensive, Authoritative. 


2 CONSIDER FOR ONE MINUTE 


Irs Execution—To achieve this great work within a time 
short enough to Serve its purpose there was But ONE PossiBLE 


Metuop, THe CO-OPERATIVE. 
3 CONSIDER FOR ONE MINUTE 


TRAINED HisToRIANS were selected and assigned to con- 
secutive periods on which’ they were proved SpPEcIALISsTSs. 
Their combined efforts were WELDED INTO A UNIFIED WHOLE 


by the editor, ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President of the American Historical Society. 


4, CONSIDER FOR ONE MINUTE 


THEst AUTHOR-SCHOLARS represent the Highest Historical 
Scholarship of the country, selected from 

Harvard University, William and Mary College, Yale University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington-Lee University, Columbia 
University, Brown University, Williams College, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Wisconsin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Illinois, University of Nebraska, Smith College, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Bryn Mawr College, University of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Naval War College, Carnegie Institution. 
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“Ripping” is the word 
that was made to describe 
this new novel of Mr. For- 
man’s—by all odds his 
best. This is just, the 
time of year to read it, 
too. It isa bit of a de- 
tective story with a chivalric love interest that is all 
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heart and no problem. The scene is the Paris of 
to-day—and Mr. Forman knows his Paris. 

An impressionable Frenchman falls in love with a 
cool-headed American girl, whose young brother, after 
a quarrel, disappeared. The hero takes upon him- 
self the task of finding the lad. 

There are eight pictures such as only Hatherell, 
R.I., makes. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Each volume is of interest and value apart from its place in 
the series, as is manifest from the use of Farrand’s Basis oF 
AMERICAN History, in a course in American Archeology at 
Harvard University, and Tvler’s ENGLAND IN AMERICA and 
Andrews’s CoLoniAL SELF-GOVERNMENT at Yale University, 
etc., because each volume is the most scholarly account of its 
period that has been written. 


CONSIDER FOR ONE MINUTE 


It would be difficult in small compass to demonstrate the great 
value of THe American Nation. But the fact that each 
volume is the best work on its subject or period and is com- 
plete in itself makes this easy of proof, much as the assay 
shows the value of the body of the ore. 
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“NATIONAL IDEALS HISTORICALLY TRACED, by Albert 



























Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., LL.D., quite apart from its connection with 7he 
American Nation, is an import: int book of the day. In it the author meas- HARPER & 
ures ‘ the American Nation of to-day by its own progress as recorded in BROTHERS 


history.’ Itis a tre atise upon the art of understanding history. In no 
other work of its kind is the vital enthusiasm of the scholar more 
fully communicated to the reader. Through its perusal one is 
freshly impressed with the importance: and dignity of the subject 
and its relation to life. The topics are arranged in an order 
suited to general treatment. Among the subjects discussed 
are: geographical environment; race and social condi- 
tions; the organization and re sults of the various forms 
of Americ an government; the social and economic 
side of American life; the relations of this country 
to foreign nations; and, fina ally, the question of 
the future of Americ: an democracy is lumi- 
nously and hopefully dealt with. Through- 
out the work the reader is made to feel 
strongly the continuity of the Ameri- 
can spirit. Mational Ideals i is full 
of the best that history can give 
us in the we Ly of general con- 
ceptions. It is an inspiring 
volume.” 


Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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